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START AGENCY VOTE 
ON HOW TO PUBLISH 
AUTOMOBILE RATES 


Unique Ballot Sent Out By Western 
Department of Old Colony and 
Boston 








RAWLINGS & HEWETT MANAGERS 





Want to Know Whether Representa- 
tives Favor Old System of Pub- 
lishing Symbols for Each Car 





Ballot 
Mail this to Rawlings & Hewett, 
Lansing, Michigan 
For Voting For or Against the Pres- 
ent Method of Publishing 
Automobile Rates 
am in favor of retaining the 
present list price book show- 
ing the rates in figures ap- 
plicable to each car.......- «++- 
am in favor of returning to 
the old system of publishing 
symbols for each car with 
separate rate sheets........ ; 
WANG. co cdscivasiesiewscusesiocnees 
AGRO RU acccceeeccretesnees 


The above ballot was sent to agents 
of the Western Department of the Old 
Colony, Boston and Michigan Commer- 
cial, a few days ago in an effort to 
ascertain whether they are in favor of 
the present methods of publishing auto- 
mobile rates—whether they want the 
old symbol for each car system or list 
price book method. 

In explaining why they sent out the 
ballot Rawlings & Hewett, managers of 
the Western Department of the com- 
panies, say: 

“Practically all of our agents are 
aware of the new system of publishing 
fire, theft, collision and property dam- 
age rates by the Western Automobile 
Conference. Unfortunately agents in 
the states of Kansas and Indiana have 
not, so far, received these schedules 
due to the fact that they have not been 
filed. 


— 


— 


The Present System 

“Briefly, the present system consists 
of listing the car models with their list 
prices and then showing opposite each 
car the actual rate to be charged. This 
eliminates the necessity of looking up 
symbols and then referring to a sepa- 
rate rate sheet for the rates with the 
resulting confusion and errors. 

“Enclosed is a small ballot, and we 
would like to have you express your 
opinion as to the desirability of keep- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The vital importance of insurance in 
the business world cannot be over- 
estimated. It is a part of the very life 
of business stability. That is why 
dependable insurance and efficient 
service is much in demand. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 

















1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force.............++$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ................+-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

CE She Ccuw obnhoubriakae ties 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


1922 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 








GENERAL AGENTS 
TO BE CHOSEN 
MORE CAREFULLY 


Their Responsibilities in Selection 
Brought Out at Convention of 
Life Agency Officers 








SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION - 





Unusually Good Addresses; Gratifica- 
tion Over Success of Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau 





E. D. Field, of the National Life of 
Vermont, was elected chairman of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers in 
Chicago last week, succeeding W. BR. 
Taylor, of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. T. Louis Hansen, Guardian 
Life, was elected vice-chairman. Albert 
A. Borden, Equitable Society, was re 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

There are 131 members in the Asso- 
ciation, the latest to join being the One 
tario Equitable Life. 

This was the sixth annual meeting 
of the association, which is now re- 
garded as having found a real niche. 
The addresses and papers were above 
the average, and the unselfish spirit of 
the members, who are perfectly willing 
to contribute their experience to brother 
members, is in itself an illustration of 
the high level characterizing life in- 
surance executive practices. This is 
further emphasized by the fact that 
there are companies in the association 
old as life insurance companies are 
measured in this country and com panies 
which have had less than a decade’s 
existence. There are companies with 
hundreds of millions of assets and 
others still at the struggling stage. A 
helping hand is extended to all. 

Selection Responsibilities 

One big feature of the meeting was 
a reiteration of the fact that the com- 
pany is judged by its local representa. 
tive; that it is up to the manager to 
pick the right kind of local agents; and 
it is up to the agency executives to 
choose the managers who can do this 
selection. The tendency is to take more 
care in handing out managerial or gen- 
eral agency appointments and to cut 
down the number of agents, confining 
them wherever possible to the fit and 
the trained. 

The close alliance between the Agen- 
cy Officers Association and the Bureau 
of Life Insurance Research, the baby 
which has grown up amazingly under 
its auspices, was noted in the sessions, 
as there was constant reference to the 
Bureau, which as will be seen else 


where. will move from Pittsburgh to 
New York. 
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A Man’s Job His Best 
Friend, Says Randall 


MUST LOVE WORK TO BE WINNER 
Insurance is Not a Gamble; Best Way 
for Men and Women to 


Invest 
“The Dignity of Life Insurance” was 
the topic of a paper prepared by E. W. 
Randall, president of the Minnesota 


Mutual, and read by Vice-President Phil 
lips, of that company. Some points he 
made follow 

“The man who thinks of his business 
as a poor thing, merely a means of mak 
ing a living, but lacking in dignity and 
intrinsic importance, has tied a ball and 
chain to his ankle. He isn’t going to 
get very far. Human nature is so con 


structed that we respond to what is 


expected of us. Give a dog a bad name, 
and hang him, says the old proverb. He 
will live up to the bad name you have 
given him, and soon do something that 
will justify hanging. Modern psychology 
that 
never tell a child he is a bad boy. 


must 
That 
works automatically to make him a bad 


has taught educators they 


boy. To tell a sick man that he has an 


incurable disease is to pronounce a 
sentence of death—-in many cases an 
unnecessary death. On the other hand, 
the doctor who prescribed a Parisian 
gown for a woman patient suffering 
from melancholia, was very wise. He 
was not ministering to her vanity. He 
was lifting her self-respect to a higher 
level. He knew she would try to live 
up to that dress. 

“One reason for the old attitude to- 
werds life insurance was that it was 
something new in the world, It had all 
the dubious aspects of an untried thing. 
It was a gamble. On the side of the 
insured it was a gamble with life and 
death, and on the side of the company 
it was gamble with uncertainty. An in- 
surance company was fair game. There 
is many a picturesque story belonging 
to the early dates of insurance that 
would make the plot for a novel. Men 
who tried to collect insurance on their 
own death, men who took out insurance 
as a preliminary to suicide, men who 
insured their children and then made 
away with them-——these are not myths; 
they are facts. It was a common ex- 
planation of the unwillingness of com- 
panies to insure married women to say 
that the women could not be trusted to 
tell the truth about their age, and their 
husbands could not be trusted to re- 


frain from murdering them for their 
insurance money. 

“What has changed this attitude? 
Several things. *Supervision ‘and law 


have had their share in stabilizing the 
business. The abolition of the tontine 
element has taken out the gamble to a 
very large extent. And the accumula- 
tion of statistics has established a law 
of averages which was unknown or only 
guessed at in the early days. We now 
know that, although the date’of any one 
man’s death is as mysterious and as un- 
predictable as the wind, the death ratio 
of ten thousand mei, can be determined 
before hand with almost mathematical 
certainty. The general public has come 
to realize that life insurance is not a 
lottery, but an investment, and, for the 
man who cannot afford to take chances, 
the safest investment known. But most 
important of all have been the efforts of 
the men inside the business itself to 
raise its standard, and to establish in- 
surance as not only sound business but 
useful business; a business that does 
not merely pay dividends, but also helps 
the world forward; a business of which 
one may be proud—not ashamed. 
High Caliber of Agents 


“The high caliber of the men who in 
more recent years have come to the 


Life Agency Officers 


head of the great companies has had no 
small part in this rehabilitation of the 
business. The influence of an honora- 
ble man is felt in everything with which 
he is connected, and recognized by 
everyone with whom he comes in con- 
tact. ‘Do not shout.’ says Emerson. 
‘What you are stands above your head 
and shouts so loud that I cannot hear 
what you say.’ [ need not select names 
to point my mark. You will all think of 
men who stand in the forefront of lite 
insurance business who have worked 
early and late to make the public realize 
that insurance is not a shell game, and 
who have taught the men under them 
that we literally mean what we say 
when we emphasize the protection of 
widowhood, the education of children, 
the safeguarding of the homestead, the 
provision for old age. These are not 
merely ‘talking points.’ They represent 
truly the merchandise in which the in- 
surance man deals. He must have in 
his heart a profound respect for the 
needs and exigencies and temptations 
and affections which make the warp of 
human life in order to present his wares 
in a convincing manner. He cannot 
give lip-service only to high ideals, and 
get away with it. He must recognize 
that life insurance is literally the busi- 
ness with a heart in it. These are some 
of the things that the big men, the truly 
big men—-who have come into the in- 
surance field have been working to in- 
stil into the rank and file all along the 
line. 

“A man’s job is his best friend. It 
pays for shelter and clothes and = sup- 
plies the table It cares for the wife 
and the little folks. The least a man 
can do in return is to love his job and 
make it as big as he can. Any highly 
successful man will give as a reason for 
his success, ‘I like my job.’ Every man 
worth his salt has his whole mental and 
physical strength centered on his job, 
to make it what it cught to be and to 
make of himself what he wants to be. 

“Our job is life insurance. We like 
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We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 
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| We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 

















the job. Life insurance stands higher 
in general public estimation than ever 
before. Its service is better understood 
and is in more universal demand. The 
need for it at all times and under all 
conditions is an accepted fact. The 
salesman finds his general arguments 
already accepted. Now he can move 
ahead, clinch the personal applications, 
and go his way doing good.” 


DIVIDENDS DOUBLE PREMIUMS 

The Guardian Life settled last week 
for a $2,000 twenty-pay life policy which 
was issued to a Richmond. Va., man in 
1866 and matured in 1886, the holder of 
the policy having died recently. The 
dividends paid on the policy were ap- 
proximately double the amount of the 
premiums paid in. 





HOFFMAN BACK AT JOB 

R. Taylor Hoffman, one of the leading 
producers for the Equitable of New 
York in Richmond under General Agent 
KE. Mulford Crutchfield, who was forced 
to give up active work last spring be- 
cause of failing health, is back on the 
job with his health thoroughly restored. 
He spent the intervening time in the 
mountains at Goshen, Va. 





ress and activities of THE 
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| “Financial Status Unsurpassed” 


says The Insurance Almanac in its review of the prog- 


The same thing could be said for the service which 
this Company renders to its field force and policyhold- 


of Agency Co-operation and Service to Policyholders 
is unsurpassed by any other company, and equalled 


If you want to know the whole story of what this 
Company is doing for its field force, address: 


The Guardian Life Insurance 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


GUARDIAN LIFE. 


broad, progressive program 


or GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 


of America 


50 Union Square, New York 




















Fear is Chief Enemy 
Of Insurance Agent 


HE IS AFRAID OF UNKNOWN 


Up to Agency Managers to Help Sales- 
men Get Knowledge, Says 
J. G. Stephenson 


J. G. Stephenson, former president of 
the Canadian Life Un- 
derwriters, and now agency manager of 
the London Life, made one of the best 
impressions last week in Chicago by an 
eloquent talk on making the insurance 
agent a real counsellor. 


Association of 


In Mr. Stephenson’s opinion the evil 
genius of the average age is fear. He 
fears the unknown. The unknown is 
really his contract, his business, his 
client. 

“We do not tear war,” said Mr. Steph- 
enson. “We love it. We do not fear 
disease or we would take better care 
of ourselves and checkmate it. But the 
moment someone comes along with a 
new idea we fear that man because we 
have never done before what he _ pro- 
poses that we shall do. Immediately 
all sorts of dire consequences are pic- 
tured in our minds. 

“If we train the agent right; if we 
teach him how to meet the needs of his 
clients; if we put him on a square foot- 
ing with his client, then there need be 
no fear. The client will understand 
what the agent is trying to sell, the 
agent will be sure he is doing the client 
a service by giving him something 
which he should have. 

“The insurance sales manager should 
be a manly man who understands his 
fellow man and who can look the agent 
in the face, win his confidence and 
equip him. He should not be an oppor- 
tunist; not a man out to score a per- 
sonal record, to make himself more 
glorious, but he should think of the 
other fellow, and how he can help him. 

“No one can sell life insurance suc- 
cessfully unless he knows all about the 
business of the man he is trying to sell. 
Furthermore, talk to the man in the 
language he understands and not in life 
insurance terminology. These technical 
expressions and terms, so well under- 
stood by the underwriters when they 
are together, are Greek to the clients. 
Find out the client’s objective. The 
agent must always try to improve him- 
self. If he can’t go to school physical- 
ly, let him go to school in books. There 
is no excuse for continued ignorance. 
We are all ignorant when we start, but 
the agent should not only pick up all 
the information he can about business, 
but facts about economics, pathology 
and anatomy.” 
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Night School Courses 
For Y. M. C. A. Coming 


ELIASON’S 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
Being Prepared Under Auspices of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; Chicago Address 


A. O. Eliason, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
was given a warm and sympathetic re- 
ception by the Association of Life 
Agency Officers. He began by saying 
that the National Association recog- 
nizes the fact that without life insur- 
ance the companies and executives to 
manage them there could be no field 
representatives, and, therefore, the 
agents’ opportunities for success are in 
a large measure dependent upon the 
growth and development of the com- 
panies. The stronger the companies 
and the better their service the easier 
for the field representatives. Co-opera- 
tion from the field is a matter of sellf- 
interest. 

It is the most sensible, the most natu- 
ral, the most important qualification of 
the life underwriter. 

Continuing, he said: 

“Dependent as we are upon the com- 
panies for our opportunities for success, 
it is equally true, that without field 
representatives, the life insurance com- 
panies would have little opportunity to 
extend their scope and usefulness, 
which are in fact very largely and very 
directly dependent upon the efficiency 
of their sales organizations. The com- 
panies of this country are most fro- 
gressive in the recognition of this im- 
portant fact and spare no effort to de- 
velop an efficient sales force. They 
carefully select and train their field 
representatives and devise every possi- 
ble means of furthering their education 
and development, so that they may pro- 
duce more and better business and be 
better able to render good service to 
the public. In other words, the com- 
panies are recognizing the fact that an 
efficient sales force is second in import 
ance only to company stability, and 
that company stability would have but 
little scope for good to the commuuity, 
if the company did not grow through 
the operations of its field representa- 
tives. 

High Personal and Business Standards 


“Business must be produced honestly 
and intelligently and the issuance of 
policies expedited by a careful observ- 
ance of company rules and regulations. 
Loyalty to one’s company implies right 
personal conduct and high standards in 
production so that the reputation and 
good standing of the company may not 
suffer by the derelictions, wilful or oth- 
erwise, of its field representatives. The 
best possible way to give co-operation 
in the field is to become a high grade 
life underwriter, rendering honest, in- 
telligent and efficient service to the in- 
suring public. With this object in mind, 
the better to be abie to co-operate with 
our companies by increasing our effi- 
ciency and raising the standards of our 
profession, the field forces of this coun- 
try irrespective of company affiliations, 
have an organization which is yearly 
growing in power and influence.” 

Mr. Eliason told of the high stand- 
ards of the National Association. 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is at all times actuated by 
an impelling and a dual purpose,” he 
said. “Self improvement, through pro- 
gressive education on one hand and on 
the other the elimination from the ranks 
of life underwriters of the unscrupu- 
lous and the inefficient—of those who 
do not know and cannot learn to know 
their business, and those who are not 
willing to abide by the established 
and well recognized standards for con- 
ducting same. 

“Our educational program is carried 
on along various lines. At our local 
association meetings, sales congresses 
and national conventions, life insurance 
knowledge and methods of salesman- 
ship are scientifically and freely dis- 








BA-A BA-A, BLACK SHEEP 


fikeRE was a question of wool. Some very prac- 


tical person wanted to know about it, because 





} he knew that sheep with wool are valuable; 
but sheep without it are of very little account. 

Wool grows, even on Black Sheep. Providence 
provides a pasture and nature starts the wool to grow. 
The question is—had the Black Sheep kept his wool, or 
had he allowed himself to be shorn? 

very one of us, black sheep or white, may ask 
himself that question. What have we to show for the 
sunny days and the green pastures which Providence 
has given us? Winter is ahead. We have had a chance 
to prepare for it. Are we going to feel the icy winds, 
or will we be protected?) This brings up Endowment 
Life Insurance again. The man who has it need never 


fear bleak days. 


The Prudential 


{nsurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Tlewark, New Jersey 








seminated by the leaders of the profes- 
sion. Under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation splendid life insurance books, 
pamphlets and other educational matter 
are continually being prepared and pub- 
lished, and lastly not being content with 
these avenues of education, the well 
known school for the training of life 
insurance salesmen was established at 
Pittsburgh and other schools’ with 
standardized courses are being estab- 
lished in other parts of the country as 
rapidly as possible. Special lectures 
and shorter courses on life insurance 
are being given in many of our colleges 
and even in some of our high schools, 
and the association is at the present 
time having prepared a standard short 
course, the syllabus and full details of 
which will soon be given out. This 
course is for the use in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association’s night schools 
throughout the country and will afford 
opportunities for valuable instruction to 
a great many who are not able to avail 
themselves of the more extensive 
courses. The work of our association 
everywhere is for the betterment of the 
men and women with the rate book and 
for the education of the public to an 
ever-increasing appreciation of the 
value and uses of life insurance. Is 
not this field co-operation of a very 
high order? Ought it not therefore to 
be given the very highest commenda- 
tion and support? 

“We do not expect the companies to 
make membership in the association 
obligatory in order to obtain or retain 
an agency contract, but I do earnestly 
urge upon you gentlemen who have the 
agencies of your companies in charge, 
the wisdom of doing everything possi- 
ble to obtain the active participation of 
your agents in association work. It will 
without a question of a doubt increase 
their value to your company by making 
them broader minded and more efficient 
in service both to you and to the public. 
It will surely also make them more suc- 
cessful in business, and in consequence, 
happier and better contented with their 
work. The only permanent addition to 
your agency force is the man who is 
prosperous and happy in his calling. 
Such an agent gives the minimum trou- 
ble to you as supervisor and the maxi- 
mum of field co-operation. Such an 
agent, furthermore, will have better re- 
sults in the conservation of business, 
one of the greatest problems in our 
business today. Threugh his associa- 
tion activities he will be better trained 
in the selection of his prospects and in 
methods of work. His business will be 
better placed and in consequence will 
renew better. Well trained and efficient 
agents have more to do with conserv- 
ing business than any other single fac- 
tor. 

“It is not the policy of the association 
to attempt a mushroom growth which 
will surely result in a transient and in- 
active membership. Our field organiza- 
tion is earnest and sincere in its work 
and what we want is a permanent, in- 
terested and active membership.” 





MANAGER AT HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
H. S. Coil, Former Newspaper Man and 
Owner of College Degrees, With 
Missouri State Life 

H. S. Coil has been appointed man- 
ager of the Huntington (W. Va.) branch 
of the Missouri State Life. He is a 
native of Massachusetts, but has spent 
the greater part of his time in Ohio, 
where he attended Marietta College, 
earning an A.B, degree. He later at- 
tended the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, winning an M.A. degree. 

Mr. Coil was a newspaper man for 
three years. For two years he taught 
economics at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., prior to which he 
taught at Marietta College. He left 
Vanderbilt University to come with the 
Missouri State Life. During the World 
War Mr. Coil served as a first lieutenant 
in the infantry. 

While acting as a teacher at the Uni- 
versity Mr. Coil sold life insurance for 
the Connecticut Mutual and brings this 
experience with him to his new con- 
nection. 
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Educational Side Of 
Agency Officers’ Body 


HAS MANY WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Report of Chairman Winslow Russell, 
of Committee; Summary of 
Suggestions 





One of the busiest committees in the 
insurance business and one which is 
doing a lot of fine work is the com- 
mittee on education of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers. A report made 
in Chicago last week by the committee 
demonstrates that considerable impetus 
has been given to nore adequate train- 
ing of life insurance salesmen by indi- 
vidual company management, plus the 
leadership of Carnegie Tech in its in- 
surance school. 

New York University has recently 
opened a school for salesmen in life in- 
surance, under the auspices of the New 
York Association of Life Underwriters. 
This school is headed by Dr. G. M. 
Lovelace, to whom great credit is due 
for his untiring efforts in behalf of a 
better trained life insurance salesman. 
The courses taught at these two schools 
plus courses at Denver and Oklahoma 
Universities have received the sanction 
of the Committee on Standards. With 
the summer course taught by the Car- 


negie Tech faculty, the four regular 
courses and a multiplied number of 
Home Office training plans, it seems 


clear that the buyer of the future is cer- 
tain to receive an impressive degree of 
real service which will result in benefits 
to the business as a whole and to the 
public in good measure, 

Highest Possible Standards 

It is the opinion of the committee 
that increasing care should be used in 
seeing to it that the highest possible 
standards of life insurance education 
be maintained. Many training courses 
are being attempted with inadequate 
foundations which are apparent. These 
are sometimes endorsed by underwrit- 
ers’ associations. The great need is for 
a raising rather than a lowering of 
standards. College and university man- 
agements are peculiarly sensitive and 
receptive at this time toward helping 
us solve our sales problems. A closer 
affiliation upon these matters between 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the local associations and the 
Agency Officers’ Association is clearly 
necessary. 

The plans for a Central Sales Re- 
search Bureau have been consum- 
mated since the last meeting, and the 
bureau is now successfully functioning 
under a competent executive committee, 
and its program contemplates a three- 
year study of the vital factors which 
enter into the scientific distribution of 
life insurance. Thirty-seven companies 
have thus far joined this bureau. 

The question of a greater knowledge 
of the business upon the part of the 
buyer has had the serious consideration 
of the committee. “We are. not yet 
near the total coverage needed by the 
American people. The uninsured hu- 
man values are increasing much faster 
than coverage. While the general ques- 
_ tion of the institutional advertising of 
our business through the printed word 
is under further consideration by our 
Home Offices, your committee has had 
opportunity to begin the experiment of 
institutional advertising through the 
moving picture film,” the report said. 

Through the use of an unexpended 
balance of funds subscribed by some 
forty companies in the interest of Na- 
tional Life Insurance Day propaganda, 
a thousand-foot reel entitled ‘“Every- 
body’s Friend,” has been made, and is 
now upon the market. It has been 
shown before five underwriters’ asso- 
ciations and was also shown at the 
National Convention at Toronto and the 


Association of Life Agency Officers 





Easy to Tell if a Man 
Has Any Personality 


MANAGER NEEDS FIVE MINUTES 


If Applicant Proves Boresome That’s 
All There Is To It, Says 
Graphophone Man 


“How can you judge whether the man 
who wants to become an agent has per- 
somality when personality is so difficult 
to define? Perfectly simple. After you 
have been in his company five minutes, 
do you want to see anything more of 


him, or do you regard him as an un- 


mitigated bore?” 
The speaker was Robert W. Porter, 
field sales manager or the Columnpia 


Graphophone Co., talking to the Life 
Agency Officers at Chicago. A young, 
magnetic production executive of the 
most pleasing type, Porter has built up 
big seiling campaigns with adding ma- 
chines, rities and talking machines. He 
gave a brief sketch of big organization 


selling. In the old days the star was 
the strong-armed ihdividual salesman, 
who did pretty much as he liked be- 


cause he was indispensable. 
Big Army of Salesmen 
Then came the great advertising cam- 
paigns, with the teaturing ot trade 
marks, slogans and home office help, 
making a product known trom one end 
ot the Union to the cther. This sounded 


the death knell of the salesman indi- 
vidualistic, the man who thought he 
was bigger than the company. With 


the product known in every hamlet in 
America, great organizations were 
necessary to merchandise it, and the 
star salesman only got in the way of 
the machine. The change to institu- 
tional service was made because there 
is in America one retail store to every 
twenty families in the United States. 

This change resulted in great armies 
of men being employed and in strong 
directing and planning organization at 
the head office. The competition is 
swift. The house wife has only a lim- 
ited amount to spend, and the sales 
strategy is to direct where she will 
spend it-—-whether on movies, or the- 
atre, or furniture, or talking machines, 
or what not. Naturally the sales con- 
trol department is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

The Faculties Which Count 


Having such a large number of men 


American Life Convention at  Mil- 
waukee. Several orders trom home 
offices have already been received, and 
as it becomes more widely distributed 
its favorable effect will be shown 
through a better understanding of in- 
surance, 
Suggestions 

“The unity of purpose so apparent 
among company representatives upon 
these various questions leads your com- 
mittee to express the belief that there 
is ample opportunity along these and 
other lines for harmonious and effective 
work during the months ahead,’ the 
report continues. 

“Our suggestions as to the lines of 
efforts most needing our attention may 
be summarized as follows: 

“First—An effort to maintain and im- 


prove standards in training courses 
given outside individual company 
courses. 

“Second—Continued and close co- 
operation with the Central Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 

“Third—Continued study of all fac- 


tors leading to a better education of 
the public through any form of institu- 
tional effort which a significant number 
of companies may show willingness to 
support.” 


in the field, these organizations are 
naturally anxious not to have any more 
flivvers than necessary. The Columbia 
Graphophone Co. has estimated that 
there are eighty-one faculties in the 
human mind, and while all men cannot 
be judged by a scale, and some unsuc- 
cessful men have faculties of the suc- 
cessful at the same time, there are nine 


or ten faculties which must be_ pos- 
sessed by a salesman to make good. 


These were described in brief by Mr. 
Porter as follows: 

1. Observation—Ability to see. This 
means not only opportunities but even- 
tualities. The trend of buying; knowl- 
edge of what the public wants and what 
it is pulling away from. 

2. Memory—Remember what is. ob- 
served. Remember the selling points 
of what you are selling. 

3. Imagination—Ability to conceive 
and paint an attractive picture. Ability 
to see a need that can be fulfilled. 

4. Judgment--Knowing what to say 
and when to gay it. 


5. Language—Knowing how to. ex- 
press the four points already mentioned. 
Without any of the four faculties al- 
ready mentioned language resolves it- 
self merely into talk. The talk, talk, 
talk, vulgarly referred to as “bull.” 

These five faculties have to do with 
the intellect. At least four other facul- 
ties are needed in the close: 

1. Defense—Does the agent tamely 
agree with the objections? Does he 
say, “Yes, yes,” being satisfied merely 
to win a good opinion? Does he get 
discouraged; or does he put up such a 
rattling, good defense that he closes 
successfully? 

2. Integrity—A man’s word is accept- 
ed at its full value. 

3. Dignity—The prospect is pleased 
with his visitor. 

4. Poise—Nothing phases the sales- 
man. He is neither timid nor irritat- 
ingly self-assertive. 

Age Limits 

The talking-machine business produc- 
tion end is ruthless in the matter of 
age. No one wanted under 27. No one 
wanted over 35. Here is the reason, as 
Mr. Porter explains it: 

“By the time a man has reached the 
age of 27 he knows whether or not he 
is going to be President of the United 
States. He has had enough experience 
to torm an estimate of his capabilities. 
He is good material for training. After 
35 a man has begun to accumulate 
prejudices. He has had considerable 
experience, and he is ready to offer ob- 
jections to suggestions which run con- 
trary to the way he has seen things 
done.” 

Mr. Porter said that in estimating 
men his company takes as its model 
certain men who have outstanding char- 
acteristics, and others are then com- 
pared to them. 

To illustrate, a Buffalo manager may 
have the most poise; a Chicago man- 
ager, the most imagination, ete. The 
others are then checked up with these 
100% men to gauge the various facili- 
ties needed in good salesmen. 

Sales ability rises and falls according 
to a salesman’s success. An agent feels 
positive when he makes a sale; nega- 
tive when he doesn’t. The sales man- 
ager can do a lot to kill the negative 
spirit by pointing out the direction the 
salesman should go and aiding him. 





P.L. & T. DIVIDEND SCALE 
1923 to Show Increase Over Present 
Scale of Fifteen and Twenty 
Cents Per $100 Reserve 





The 1923 dividend scale of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust will show an increase 
over the present scale to the extent of 
approximately 15 cents per $100 of re- 
serve on premium paying policies and 
20 cents per $100 of reserve on non- 
premium paying policies. 


E, C. May Points Out 
Duties of Agents 


MUST TRAVEL ON OWN POWER 


Insurance Representative Must See 
His Client’s Needs Far Into 
the Future 





Here are some statements made by 
Emmett C. May, president of the Peoria 
Life, in his talk to the Association of 
Life Agency Officers: 

Life insurance companies today re- 
alize that the secret of their achieve- 
ments is to bring the whole man to the 
day’s work; not the lopsided man; not 
the half-educated man; not a man using 
only part of his ability, but a man with 
a purpose in life and a goal for his aim. 

It takes concentration to sell; knowl- 
edge of the goods, pursuit of right 
methods, and ability to hang on to the 
sale after it is made and see that it 
does not get away from the company. 

Every man must travel on his own 
power. He cannot be made a life in- 
surance salesman by law or rote. 

If a policy does not fit the needs of 
the client it is not correctly sold. 

The life insurance agent should make 
himself an adviser upon all questions 
touching the estate of his policyholder. 
He should be able to advise about 
taxes, wills and personal matters. 

Conserving Estates 

The policyholder may want to leave 
a bequest to an institution for a good 
done him. No person other than the 
agent can show him how he can do 
this. He can show him how by the 
payment of a little sum each year at 
the time of his death his bequest will 
#0 to the person or institution that he 
feels will discharge his duty, be it 
large or small. 

The agent today must have such a 
broad view of life insurance that he 
must realize that the profession of the 
agent begins with the prospect, but it 
may not end for many generations. 

The agent must build the foundation 

for his agency on such broad lines that 
the foundation will be solid enough to 
carry a structure as strong as he wants 
to erect. He must not only see the 
prospect and those dependent, but he 
must see the last days of the prospect’s 
life and the lives of the children de- 
pendent. He must be en rapport with 
the varied interests of the prospect and 
protect them. 
; I saw recently that a certain person’s 
intangible estate was valued at $2,500, 
while his good will was valued at $7,500. 
Good will is the greatest asset of all. 
We must create all the good will that 
we can, and the best way to do this 
in life insurance is through the right 
kind of agents. 

Life insurance companies are public, 
not private institutions, serving in a 
broader way than the railroads, banks 
or any other institution. 

The agent should be taught to for- 
get, in a measure, his own pecuniary 
interests. He gets along best when he 
serves others. By serving humanity he 
is better paid than in any other way. 

The agent should look ahead. What 
will he or his agency be ten, or fifteen 
or twenty-five years from now? It all 
depends on how he builds. 

The human element is the greatest 
factor in life insurance. If we can 
teach all of our agents to vision the 
long road of life, then we have accom- 
plished great things. Some place for 
every one there is a home and to that 
somebody the road that leads home is 
the dearest road of all. It is the duty 
of the agent in delivering life insurance 
service to take the prospect along the 


road of life and safely conduct him 
home. 
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Equitable Agency Force 
Cut of 1,500 By March 


DAVIS AGENCY OFFICER’S TALK 





Tells Convention Insurance Will Be 
Misunderstood Unless Correctly 
Represented and Sold, 





Frank H. Davis, second vice-president 
of the Equitable, told the Agency Offi- 
cers’ Asspciation last week that in his 
opinion the real meaning of life insur- 
ance was understood by many in the 
fraternity, but had not been put over 
to the public. He thought that life 
insurance had been going along on a 
great ground swell, piling up results in 
spite of production managers. It was 
a triumph of the institution of life in- 
surance itself rather than of salesman- 
ship. To him life insurance is inherent- 
ly a profession, and one of the noblest. 
However, he did not think this fact was 
generally recognized by the public. He 
would even make the prophecy that if 
a group of twenty-five otherwise in- 
telligent men were asked to name half 
a dozen of the leading professions life 
insurance would not be one of them, 
and merely because the public had not 
been educated to believe it to be a pro- 
fession. 

This fact had also been impressed 
upon Mr. Davis’s mind in talks he had 
had on Pullman cars and in other places 
in an endeavor to find out the other 
fellow’s point of view. Insurance was 
taken for granted. 

If insurance is correctly presented it 
will take the place to which it is en- 
titled in the public esteem. When that 
time comes the attacks on the insurance 
institution by demagogues' will be 
measured at their true value—very little 
standing in court. Obviously, the man- 
ner to bring about this correct presen- 
tation is through a more efficient, high- 
ly trained, high motived agency force, 
which leads right back to the agency 
manager. If he is not a man who can 
train others to stand on the high plane 
now demanded of life insurance field 
representatives he is a liability in life 
insurance. More thought must be given 
by the sales executives to the kind of 
managers they are going to appoint. 
They have in their hands the insurance 
destiny. 

Fewer Agents 

So far as the Equitable is concerned 
it has already been printed that the 
agent who produces an amount each 
year so small as to show that he is 
unfit is being weeded out, as the Society 
has a minimum limit of ten paid cases. 

Another interesting statement of Mr. 
Davis was that the Society by next 
March will probably have 1,500 fewer 
agents than it has this year. 

Mr. Davis stopped a moment to dis- 
cuss the statement of Winslow Russell, 
made in Toronto and Montreal, that it 
took 63 calls for an agent to make $100. 

“If that is true,” was Mr. Davis’ com- 
ment, “it is a tremendous indictment of 
our methods.” 

All talk of the nationalization of in- 
surance was likewise a challenge. Mr. 
Davis said. 

The speaker also pictured the frame 
of mind ‘of the man who is asked to 
spend, say, $500 a year for life insur- 
ance. To some it seems like a lot of 
money. But-he is to spend that money 
for something which has merit, and the 
efficient agent should have no trouble 
in proving it. 





E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, attended the sessions, 
but did not speak. 





The Canadians made a _ hit—clever 
people—with lots of soul. 

This was one convention not attended 
by James Victor Barry. 


Persistency Gauge 
For Metropolitan 


TENDENCY TO PAY THAT WAY 





Impromptu Talk By Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Miller to Agency Officers 
in Chicago 





By Vice-Pres’t Miller of Metropolitan 


The selection of agents is necessarily 
an important matter with us. We have 
something like 17,000 men in the field, 
the turn-over representing a loss esti- 
mated from $500,000 to $3,000,000 a year. 
It is figured that the cost of taking a 
man off our books is something like 
$150. Now a great many things have 
been done to reduce that turn-over. We 
have revised our agency applications; 
we have put certain restrictions and 
prohibitions on the employment of men; 
we have placed in the applications cer- 
tain questions which test men out be- 
fore they can join our selling organiza- 
tion. We have a bureau whose work is 
directed entirely to this subject. I 
think that is true in many institutions, 
and with us it has been effective to a 
point where we have reduced our turn- 
over about 20% in four or five years. 
This represents immense savings, but 
it is not entirely a matter of saving 
money; it is helping the morale. For 
men to look at their occupation as tem- 
porary is demoralizing, and there are 
some men who go into life insurance 
who do not fit, who drop out again, and 
who then stand on street corners and 
get satisfaction by telling their fellows 
it is a poor business to be in. It was a 
poor business for them to have been in, 
and the day is coming when few such 
men will be able to get a rate book in 
the first place. The companies are 
making headway in this direction. 

In the matter of persistency the Met- 
ropolitan is reaching the theory that 
all remuneration should be based upon 
final gain in force rather than on issued 
or paid-for business. We may adopt a 
contract for future managers based en- 
tirely upon the gains of premiums in 
force rather than on mere paid-for or 
issued business. We have taught our 
men the main idea which should actu- 
ate them in selling is to keep the busi- 
ness on the books. We have supple- 
mental contracts for managers and oth- 
ers which permit of the payment of cer- 
tain emoluments in the event his gain 
in force reaches certain percentages. 
These figures vary according to gain at 
the end of the year. We also have con- 
tracts which penalize for failure to con- 
serve business. We are also contem- 
plating a contract for even the indi- 
vidual agent in which we may see fit 
to base upon persistency rather than on 
mere issue. 

It is not unusual that there should 
be a variation in types of agents. Local 
management is to blame. Some men 
can pick good agents readily; others 
can’t. But I do not think that there 
should be pessimism over the _ persis- 
tency showings. Many of these lapses 
are not the fault of the agent, but the 
fault of the times. We had a period of 
inflation in which workmen made so 
much money that they scorned insuring 
for less than $4,000, $5,000 or $10,000. 
Then came the drop in wages, the end 
of the silk shirt period. Naturally, 
many could not afford to pay their pre- 
miums, and permitted their insurance 
to lapse. 





Manager John M. Holcombe, Jr., of 
the Research Bureau, spent a large. part 
of the year seeing insurance executives 
all over America. 





Some railroad had a grudge against 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
because it didn’t deliver the insurance 
moving picture film in time for showing. 


Company With 350 Men 
Will Do $50,000,000 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE IN 1922 


Next Year Another Hundred Selected 
Agents Will Be Added; 
Secoy’s Talk 





Jarl A. Secoy, of the Phoenix Mutual, 
told the members of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers that the Phoenix 
Mutual only a few years ago used 1,700 
men to produce about $20,000,000 of 
business, but that the company hoped 
to produce, and will produce, more than 
$50,000,000 in 1922 with something less 
than 350 men. This is regarded as 
quite an achievement and was so stated 
by L. Seton Lindsay, of the New York 
Life, and others. It igs reported that in 
the next twelve months the Phoenix 
Mutual is to add about one hundred 
additional agents—carefully selected. It 
now has some fine material in its train- 
ing school at Hartford. The company 
is seeing that new men have something 
more than superficial knowledge of the 
business. 

Mr. Secoy concluded an interesting 
discussion by saying that he had been 
a member of a party recently, which in- 
cluded Charles P. Steinmetz, the elec- 
trical wizard of Schenectady. In answer 
to the question, “What do you consider 
the greatest problem confronting the 
electrical engineers during the succeed- 
ing ten years?” he replied without hesi- 
tation, to find a way to overcome the 
tremendous loss nuw experienced in 
the transmission of electric energy. 


“It seems to me that we should not 
overlook the importance of this factor, 
which by comparison may be termed 
‘Turnover,’ or loss of energy in our own 
organizational development,” said Mr. 
Secoy. “If we are to make the force 
of our effort to better educate salesmen, 
we must see to it that the loss down 
through the years of that effort, through 
termination of contracts, is reduced to 
the minimum. This, I believe, can 
more readily be brought about through 
an ever persistent and intelligent study, 
through research, through finding bet- 
ter methods of selection, to find and 
im»rove and extend our present meth- 
ods of education and to sacrifice, if need 
be for uhe present, quantity production, 
in confidence that quality production is 
bound eventually to satisfy all needs 
so far us volume is concerned. 

“As in the case of the lawyer and 
the doctor, where to be sure not all 
cau reacn that nigh point of develop- 
ment that will make of them expen 
enced counselors, sO aiso 1t 18 unlikely 
that we will ever be able to develop 
all salesmen. If, however, we devote 
our attention to the present and future 
needs and requirements in the better 
selection and training processes and 
develop an ever increasing number of 
life insurance counselors, the problem 
of the part-timer and life insurance 
peddler will eventually and automatical- 
ly be largely minimized, if not eventu- 
ally solved.” 





The Life Agency Officers got into the 
banquet class, and had over 75 at a 
singing dinner, which was addressed 
by a Chicago clergyman who took as 
his subject: “The Other Side of Main 
Street.” He defended the small town. 
He meant to knock the book, but suc 
ceeded in advertising it very nicely. 


At promptly 11. o’clock everybody 
arose, at a signal from Chairman Tay- 
lor, of the Life Agency Officers, faced 
East and for one minute paid a silent 
tribute to the soldier dead. 


Hunt Tells How Agents 
Become Counsellors 


CAN’T BE DONE IN DAY’S TIME 





All Right to Be “Go-Getters” But. 
That Alone Doesn’t Fill 
Bill 





George L. Hunt, superintendent of 
agencies of the Guardian Life, in dis- 
cussing making the agent a real coun- 
sellor said the companies would have 
to do four things: 

First—take counsel of life ourselves. 

Second—pick as managers, men of 
strong character, men who may become 
builders of other men and who will en- 
ter our organizations not simply for 
the sake of the dollars which may be 
earned, but for the love of the work 
which their vision shows them to 
be one of the greatest influences on 
earth for the advancement of human 
brotherhood and peace. 

Third—select agents of the kind of 
material from which trué counsellors 
may be developed. 

Fourth—by every means within our 
power—by building company spirit 
through general service—by giving spe- 
cific helps such as circularizing systems 
through which prospects may be sup- 
plied when they are needed—through 
the distribution of advertising material 
which may aid agents in building good 
will—through literature which will aid 
our salesmen in selling new policies and 
in holding business already on the books 
by inspirational and educational bulle- 
tins and by all other ways at our dis- 
posal, we must aim to give that service 
to the agent, the prospect and insured 
which will tend toward building a con- 
tented and prosperous group of men. 

An agent, no matter how much we 
do for him, cannot become a counsellor 
in a day, and we must not allow our- 
selves to believe that we can turn out 
an agent who has the right to call him- 
self an insurance counsellor by merely 
giving him a few weeks of insurance 
schooling. He can become a salesman, 
perhaps. He can become an active and 
a successful salesman, perhaps, but just 
as it is true that if you want, to have 
friends you must be one, so, too, it 
is true that if you want to become a 
counsellor you must be able to take 
counsel, and the counsel and the wis- 
dom of the world cannot be digested 
over night. They are matters of daily 
growth, gained by daily assimilation of 
the values of life and the problems of 
life. Therefore, does it not become 
necessary that we in our functions as 
agency officers should be concerned not 
only with the selection of managers and 
men, and the imparting to our agents @ 
knowledge of the essentials of the busi- 
ness, but should we not keep continually 
before our managers and men, thoughts 
regarding the deeper values of life and 
an appreciation of the serious problems 
of man’s existence. Then that which 
they may assimilate they may also dis- 
seminate. We can develop insurance 
counsellors in no other way. 

“We must by our contacts with our 
men and through every avenue which 
spreads from our home office, impress 
upon our agents the fact that while we 
are concerned with their sales and are 
concerned with their success as sales- 
men, that we ourselves are not mere 
‘go-getters’ of business, but that we are 
ready from our end to serve them as 
counsellors in the problems of life, to 
the end that they themselves may catch 
a part of that spirit and coupling it 
with their own daily experience in their 
respective communities, be enabled to 
become more than agents; more than 
mere salesmen, they may become coun- 
sellors in matters of life as well as life 
insurance.” 
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Association of Life Agency Officers 


Papps on Persistency 
Of Mutual Benefit 


COMPILES IMPORTANT TABLES 


His Company’s Record Has Been Phe- 
nomenal; Some Conclusions of 
Mathematician 


A paper at the Life Agency Officers’ 
Convention last week in Chicago which 
attracted a lot of attention was that of 
Percy C. H. Papps, Mutual Benefit math- 
matician, who analyzed persistency fig- 
ures. The Mutual Benefit has such a 
wonderful record in persistency that 
Mr. Papps spoke with an added touch 
of authority. He presented some inter- 
esting tables, comparing results in Mu- 
tual Benefit general agencies by groups. 

In part he said: 

A certain amount of the new business 
which a company writes is required to 





offset business terminated. The bal- 
ance results in an increase in the in- 
surance in force. The ratio of the in- 


crease to the new business has, there- 
fore, significance. Like other 
ratios it has its faults. One company 
may write a very much larger amount 
of new business in proportion to its 
insurance in force than another. If the 
persistency of business is alike in each 
company, the company writing the 
larger proportion of new business will 
naturally show the larger ratio of in- 
crease to new business. For example, 
in 1921 the Mutual Benefit increased 
its insurance in force by 62.27% of the 
new business written, another company 
increased its insurance in force by 


some 


64.86%. The Mutual Benefit’s — new 
business was less than 13% of the 
insurance in force at the beginning 
of the year; whereas, the other com- 
pany’s new business was over 18%. 


The ratio of increase to new business 
cannot then be relied upon as a fair 
measure of the relative value of new 
business unless the proportion of new 
business written is taken into account. 

There is another ratio which is of 
interest; namely, the ratio of insurance 
ceased to insurance in force at the 
beginning of the year. A company 
which is writing a large new business 
in proportion to the insurance in force 
will probably show a fairly high ratio 
of ceased business to insurance in 
force. This fact would have to be taken 
into account in drawing any conclusions 
from this second ratio. 

Let us consider these two ratios to- 
gether. The first, namely that of the 
increase to the new business, is a ratio 
which each company wishes to have 
as high as possible. The second, namely 
the ceased to insurance in force, each 
company wishes to have as low as pos- 
sible. If we divide the first ratio by the 
second, we have what I call the critical 
ratio. Since this critical ratio consists 
of a numerator which we wish to have 
as large as possible and a denomi- 
nator which we wish to have as small 
as possible, it is desirable to have the 
resulting critical ratio as large as pos- 
sible. If a company is writing a large 
amount of new business in proportion 
to its insurance in force, this will tend 
to increase unduly the numerator of 
the fraction but it will also tend to 
increase the denominator. To some 
extent at least, the variations in the 
proportion of new business between 
different companies are offset in the 
critical ratio. 

There is a 


very general impression 
that 


policy loans are responsible for 


the termination of a good many poli- 
cies. It stands to reason that a policy 
loan does increase the danger of the 
policy being terminated. It might be 
expected that the companies showing 
the largest proportion of their assets 
invested in policy loans would show the 
highest percentages of terminations. 
Inasmuch as the critical ratio, to some 
extent at least, offsets the effect of a 
varying proportion of new business in 
different companies, it may be used to 
study the question of whether there is 
any correlation between the persistency 
of the business of different Companies 
and the percentage of assets invested 
in policy loans. 


Home Office Efforts 


It is well known that there are two 
courses which have been followed in 
working for the persistency of business. 





PAPPS 


In some companies the principal efforts 
have been directed toward the writing 
of business which will prove to be per- 
sistent; in other companies, toward the 
reinstatement of business which has 
lapsed. So far as the latter course is 
concerned, it will be sufficient to say 
that the Mutual Benefit a few years 
ago experimented, with the hearty co- 
operation of four of its larger general 
agencies, in reinstatement work. We 
were forced to the conclusion that by 
the time our general agencies were 
through with a case there was very 
little chance of the home office being 
able to do anything with it. We did 
find that in some cases a general agency 
did not have the correct address of the 
policyholder. From the inspection re- 
ports and application papers in the 
home office we could in many instances 
ascertain the whereabouts of a policy- 


holder. The experiment in reinstate- 
ment work was abandoned, but the gen- 
eral agents do make use of the home 
office in endeavoring to locate lost 
policyholders, 

Since our aim is to discover what 
causes make for persistency of the 


business, you will pardon me if I speak 
of some of the characteristics of the 
company whose record we have been 
studying. In the first place, it has been 
exceedingly conservative throughout 
its entire history. It has issued only 
simple forms of policies on an annual 
dividend basis. Doubtless this has had 


a considerable bearing upon the per- 
sistency of the business. Its agents 
have one thing to offer; namely life 


insurance, with the service and mutual 
treatment of policyholders which has 
always been an outstanding feature of 
the company. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, therefore, that a man who has 


once been shown the substantial funda- 
mental value of his contract will be 
more apt to continue his policy in 
force than one who has been attracted 
by some so-called talking point, and 
who, because of his attraction to such 
talking point, has never been firmly 
convinced of the substantial funda- 
mental value of his contract. 


Relation of Low Commissions 
The fact that it has always been a 
low commission company has also, in 





THOUGHT HE HAD RAW DEAL 

W. E. Taylor, in one of the little 
interpretative stories which graced 
Mr. Taylor’s chairmanship of the 
Agency Officers Convention in Chi- 
cago last week, recited an incident 
illustrating that the public does not 
know much about insurance phrase- 
ology, a point agents should re- 
member, so that they will not be 
so technical in their expressions. 

A hard-working laboring man 
held a 20 Payment policy in the 
Equitable of which he was very 
proud. Annual payment of the pre- 
mium was an event. Always he 
put on his Sunday clothes, shaved, 
shined his shoes, and with consid- 
erable ceremony visited the Home 
Office and handed in his money. 
On the twenty-first year when he 
appeared he registered a complaint, 
saying he had had no notice that 
his premium was due. The clerk 
got the number of the policy and 
reported that there were no more 
notices to go out. 

“The premium on your policy, 
sir, has ceased,” he said. 

In a high state of indignation the 
caller asked: “Will you please tell 
me who it was who had the audac- 
ity, without my consent, to cease 
them?” 











my judgment, had an effect upon the 
persistency of the business. The com- 
pany has attracted as agents men who 
expect to stay with the company and 
build up a body of satisfied policy- 
holders. A very considerable part of 
the new business of the company comes 
from former policyholders. It is reason- 
able to suppose that business written 
by men who expect to stay with the 
company and grow with it will be more 
persistent than business written by men 
whose sole aim is the highest possible 
percentage of commission. 

The Mutual Benefit has always been 
a general agency rather than a brancn 
manager company. Our general agents 
are forced to look very largely to the 
persistency of business for their finan- 
cial returns. Certainly the renewal 
equities, on which they count for their 
own old age, will depend very largely 
upon the quality of the business for 
which they are responsible. 

Beginning in March, 1912, 
pany has published in a 
general agents at the 
quarter-year an article entitled “The 
Value of New Business.” Emphasis has 
also been laid upon the thought that 
only such of the new business as re- 
sults in an increase in the insurance 
in force is of value to the company. A 
certain amount of new business must 
be written to cover terminations, and 
the balance goes to increase the out- 
standing insurance. The company has 
never striven for a large amount of 
new business. If emphasis is placed 
upon the increase in insurance in force, 
there will be no undesirable conse- 
quences as sometimes follow a drive 
for a large amount of new business. 

These articles on the value of new 
business compare the insurance ter- 
minated in various ways for the same 
period in four consecutive years. The 
modes of terminations are divided into 


the com- 
bulletin to 
end of each 


voluntary and involuntary. The amount 
of business not taken, lapsed, surren- 
dered, et cetera, corresponding to each 
$1,000 of insurance issued, is shown 
in these tabulations. The total volun- 
ary terminations are adjusted so as to 
allow for reinstatements. The sum of 
the voluntary and involuntary termina- 
tions is shown, and the difference be- 
tween this item and $1,000 gives the 
increase in insurance in force for each 
$1,000 of insurance issued. Inasmuch 
as the figures are affected to a large 
extent by the amount of new business 
written, the crude figures are adjusted 
by a system of weights, which in turn 
are based upon the proportion of new 
insurance written to that in force at 
the beginning of the year. 
Publish Unadjusted Business 

For some years past the company, in 
addition to the quarterly bulletins, has 
at the same time sent to each general 
agent a mimeographed sheet showing 
the unadjusted value of new business 
figures for the entire company, and in 
red ink over each item are given the 
figures relating to his general agency. 
The general agent is, therefore, in a 
position to ascertain whether his agen- 
cy is keeping pace with the growth of 
the company as a whole—and if he is 
not doing so, he is able to ascertain 
in what respect he is falling behind. 
As a result of the quarterly bulletins, 
one of the company’s general agencies, 
where the record was not what it should 
have been, has recently ascertained for 
each local agent the amount of busi- 
ness written in the past year or so 
which has renewed at the end of the 
first and second years, et cetera. It 
is believed that by the preparation and 
publication of records relating to the 
work of the individual agents the stand- 
ing of almost any general agency may 
be materially improved. 

The degree of persistency of the busi- 
ness depends very largely upon the 
soliciting agent. Home office efforts 
can stimulate the general agent. His 
co-operation is required in order that 
the local agents may be properly edu- 
cated. At the last convention of our 
general agents I presented a paper 
showing the commuted value of a gen- 
eral agent’s equities on certain as- 
sumed rates of persistency. The value 
of a high degree of persistency is thus 
brought home to a general agent. He 
can bring the same truth to a local 
agent who has a renewal commission 
contract. It is believed that by such 
methods, rather than by an attempt to 
reinstate lapsed business, a company 
may make sure of a high degree of 
persistency for its business. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY SUITS 

An intricate legal problem is involved 
in the suits entered on Saturday, No- 
vember 11, in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Delaware county, Pa., by the 
estate of Oscar Rosier, the Philadelphia 
advertising agent, who was killed by 
his wife, against the Equitable Life of 
New York to recover $5,000 under a 
double indemnity clause in a life insur- 
ance policy and against the Missouri 
State Life to recover $20,000 under like 
clauses in two life policies of $10,000 
each and under an accident policy of 
$7,500, making a total of $32,500. 

The companies paid the $25,000 speci- 
fied in the life insurance contracts but 
resist payment of accidental death in- 
surance on the grounds that the poli- 
cies stipulated that the insured must 
not be engaged in committing a crime 
when death occurs. In the trial which 
resulted in acquittal of Mrs. Rosier on 
the charge of killing her husband’s 
stenographer and the quashing of the 
case against her for killing her hub- 
band, Mrs. Rosier testified that the 


shooting took place when she discov- 
ered the pair in illicit relations. 
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Research Bureau 
Coming to New York 


WILL 





BE EASIER OF ACCESS 





Now Self-Supporting, But Carnegie 
Research Continues; Ho!combe 
Re-elected Manager 





Enlargement of the work carried on 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, with the establishment of an 
office in New York, was decided upon 
by the co-operating companies on No- 
vember 9 at a meeting in Chicago. The 
headquarters of the bureau, beginning 
with January 1, 1923, will be in New 
York, in the vicinity of the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. At the same time re- 
search work will be maintained at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement reached 
with the officers of that institution. 

About forty enthusiastic companies 
were represented in the meeting at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago last week and 
under the leadership of Oliver Thur- 
man, Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
the work of the bureau was discussed 
and arranged. The companies appre- 
ciate the great advantages that result 
from pooling the experience of agency 
departments in a bureau. On behalf of 
the younger companies, Ralph Rice, 
president of the National Fidelity, ex- 
pressed the belief that in gaining the 
advice and experience of the older com- 
panies, the young companies received 
particular benefit. George E. Copeland, 
superintendent of agencies of the North- 
western Mutual. expressed the belief of 
the older companies that their coni- 
panies had much to gain through con- 
tact with the enterprising young coin- 
panies. 

The establishing of the bureau on its 
own basis in New York next year was 
the principal decision of the day, and 
was in line with the original policy of 
those who established the bureau in the 
beginning, namely that the bureau 
should be administered independently 
as soon as it was upon a firm enough 
basis. A resolution was unanimously 
passed at the meeting, expressing the 
gratitude of the companies to Carnegie 
Institute of Technology for the splendid 
co-operation which had been given in 
establishing the bureau, and the earnest 
hope of the affiliated companies that 
this generous assistance may be con- 
tinued and increased as the work is 
carried on. 


A constitution and by-laws for the 
bureau were adopted during the after- 
noon session. This constitution places 
the control of the bureau in the hands 
of the executive committee, composed 
of nine company officers elected by the 
members. This committee elects a 
manager and other officers as desired 
from time to time to administer the 
affairs of the bureau. The financial 
matters and the program of work of the 
bureau will at all times be subject to 
the approval of this committee. 


New Members of Executive Committee 


The companies attending the meeting 
then proceeded to elect nine officers to 
this committee for the year 1923. All 
seven of the present members of the 
committee were re-elected, and in addi- 
tion were chosen A. N. Mitchell, assis- 
tant general superintendent of the Can- 
ada Life, and C. G. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Atlantic Life. 
The present, chairman of the committee, 
Oliver Thurman, was re-elected chair- 
man by the committee, and Charles 
Hommeyer, superintendent of agencies 
of the Union Central Life. was elected 
vice-chairman. 

The session of the executive commit- 
tee also resulted in the re-election of 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., as man- 
ager of the bureau. Great satisfaction 
was expressed with the work during the 
present year. Frederick Hansen, the 
present assistant director, was elected 
assistant manager. Members of the re- 
search staff of the Bureau of Personnel 


Research at Carnegie Institute will give 
the bureau co-operation in the research 
activities. 


Three additional companies were 
elected to membership in the bureau. 
These are the American Bankers Life 
of Chicago, the New World Life of Spo- 
kane, and the Northwestern Mutual Life 
of Milwaukee. The membership is there- 
by increased to forty, and a resolution 
was passed, authorizing additional mem- 
bership at once up to forty-five com- 
panies, 


During the day’s program Mr. Thur- 
man, Mr. Holcombe, Mr. Hansen and 
others outlined the work that has been 
undertaken to date and the results at- 
tained. Suggestions were received from 
the members present for the future ex- 
pansion of these lines of work. 


Fifty Companies Contribute Statistics 
to “Sales Index’ 


It was shown that about fifty com- 
panies now contribute their monthly 
statistics of new business by states and 
provinces to the bureau’s “Sales Index.” 
Various officers mentioned the methods 
in which they made use of these month- 
ly figures in judging and _ predicting 
their business in the different terri- 
tories. The companies unanimously 
asked that the bureau establish, in addi- 
tion to the “Sales Index,” a monthly 
pooled indication of lapse by states and 
provinces. It is expected that this val- 
uable addition to the pooled statistics 
will soon be put into operation 

The work of the bureau as a ‘medium 
for exchange of information and experi- 
ence among the companies was dis- 
cussed. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the officers that reports and surveys 
of present practices in agency work, 
such as the recent report on conserva- 
tion methods, were of great value. Sug- 
gestions were received for similar sur- 
veys of present practices and the next 
study will be made on company methods 
of handling policy loans. The bureau’s 
work as a clearing house of current 
experience in sales matters is to be ex- 
panded. 

The recent study of the selection of 
agents, based upon the personal history 
of several thousand agents in the com- 
panies, is now being carried to comple- 
tion. The research staff at the Carnegie 
Institute is particularly entrusted with 
the completion of this project. 

One of the developments in the bu- 
reau work this year has been the analy- 
sis of the duties and methods of the 
general agent. This project has been 
inaugurated through the survey of sev- 
eral agencies in the Pittsburgh district. 
It is believed that by a systematic study 
of the general agent’s job, the threads 
of successful management, running 
through typical general agencies, will 
be made apparent. During the coming 
winter this analysis will be limited to 
those duties of the general agent which 
have to do with training and developing 
his agents. 

The meeting of November 9 was char- 
acterized throughout by great interest 
and a united opinion that wonderful 
possibilities lie ahead of the organiza- 
tion. The new executive committee, 
following the careful work of the origi- 
nal executive committee, has taken up 
the direction of the work with an inter- 
est that will insure useful results. 





A. K. BROCKLESBY DEAD 

Arthur Kain Brocklesby, for more 
than fifty years with the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, died at his home 
in Hartford, November 6, of heart dis- 
ease. He had been ill two years. He 
was born in Hartford, November 26, 
1849, a son of Professor John Brockles- 
by, some time president of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Mary (Kain) Brocklesby, of 
Nashville, Tenn. He was a graduate of 
the Hartford High School and was grad- 
uated from Trinity College in the class 
of 1870. He was a member of the I. K. 
A. fraternity. He was deeply inter- 
ested in things theatrical and for years 
had been a regular patron at the the- 
atre. He was particularly fond of at- 
tending first performances and was a 
discerning judge and critic. 


Research Bureau 
Has Ambitious Plans 


HOLCOMBE’S TALK IN CHICAGO 


Study of General Agency Methods; 
What Bureau Has Done 
to Date 





In a talk before the Association of 
Agency Officers, John M. Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Life Insurance Research 
Bureau, traced the suggestions which 
had led to a pooling of experience of 
sales methods. 

A. N. Mitchell, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Canada Life, 
made a tentative suggestion along this 
line in a talk to the Agency Officers in 
1916. Three years later Charles Hom- 
meyer, of the Union Central, suggested 
pooling of certain sales statistics. At 
the same meeting, Winslow Russell, 
Phoenix Mutual, then chairman of the 
association, made the definite sugges- 
tion of a central research department 
“where we might willingly and without 
hesitation, at the close of each year, 
send to a committee such data as was 
needed; the committee to study this 
data in order that we might more sci- 
entifically approach many of these 
questions which interest all of us so 
much.” 

By the following year the association 
members were receptive to action and 
so gave a sympathetic hearing to Mr. 
Hommeyer’s paper: “Possibility and 
Desirability of a Central Research Bu- 
reau in Life Insurance.” 


Hommeyer’s Three Suggestions 

Mr. Hommeyer suggested three main 
topics—facts regarding men; facts re- 
garding markets; and facts regarding 
methods, making particular reference 
to the collection of figures showing the 
monthly amounts of business sold by 
all companies in each state. He also 
discussed the value ensuing from a 


frank exchange through a central bu- 
reau of company methods covering con- 
tents, conventions, etc. By that time 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, al- 
ways ready to extend a helping hand 
to thoughtful business men, had be- 
come interested, and H. A. Richmond, 
then a research assistant at Carnegie, 
sent a letter to the association in which 
he developed a number of points and 
adding the thought that a study of life 
insurance buyers would be of great 
value. By the time 1921 had come 
around the subject was given another 
boost by W. E. Taylor, W. T. Shepard, 
G. L. Williams and Winslow Russell. 
The idea, in fact, had been sold, and 
the Bureau became an actuality, being 
organized the first of that year. John 
M. Holcombe, Jr., was made manager. 

Two problems faced the Bureau, and 
just what they were and what has been 
done, Manager Holcombe told at Chi- 
cago last week. 

“The first problem—what to do—had 
to be solved first,” he said. “Research 
was an almost unknown word to the 
life insurance sales executives and 
many were the executives who instinc- 
tively shied away from it—to them it 
smacked of theory to such an extent 
that they doubted the practical value 
to be derived from any research work. 
Many of them did not realize that re- 
search was an old friend of life insur- 
ance and that the only new thing about 
the new plan was that we proposed to 
carry out sales research work, whereas 
in the past, life insurance research had 
been largely confined to the study of 
actuarial problems, 

“The solution of this problem of what 
we should undertake to do centered 
around the appointment of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the members of which 
have been our constant guide and each 
one of whom has given generously of 
his time to further the work at hand. 
In fact, the presence of this committee 
has practically eliminated the idea, so 
prevalent a year ago, that the Bureau 
might be an interesting experiment in 

















CO-OPERATION 


URING their first twelve 
months in the life insurance 
business our trained salesmen 
added during recent months have 
produced on an < verage 15 per cent 
more business than those who 
entered our organization during 
1919 before our Home Office Train- 
ing School was established. 


—This despite the fact that our 
trained group necessarily spent 
several weeks away from their 
territory and were entering the 
business during an economic period 
in no way as favorable to the sale 
of life insurance as those banner | 
months of 1919 and early 1920. 
Sales training is one form of agency 
co-operation which we offer. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 29 | 
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theoretical studies but would give little 
or no practical service to the com- 
panies. 

Published Eight Reports 

“During the year, we have published 
eight reports of which five have been 
on what we call our Sales Index. You 
recall that Mr. Hommeyer suggested 
away back at your 1919 meeting the 
possibility of collecting the monthly 
sales figures for a large group of com- 
panie; for each state in the Union. 
That idea has been crystalized during 
this year so that we now collect the new 
business figures for each state and for 
each province in Canada monthly from 
about fifty companies. The figures of 
the indivicual companies are kept con- 
fidential and we publish in our report 
three percentages for each state and 
province—first, the percentage which 
the current month is of the same month 
a year ago; second, the percentage 
which the current month is of the im- 
mediately proceding month; third, the 
percentage which the accumulated 
months this calendar year are of the 
same months last year. In other words, 
we give a definite statement for each 
state and each province of just how 
the life insurance business is going, and 
we find a rapidly increasing number of 
life insurance agency officials making 
use of those figures to see how their 
company or their agency is doing. Sev- 
eral companies send these figures in 
one way or another to their agencies 
and make their agencies realize that 
now, for the first time, the Home Office 
is in a position to know definitely just 
how the sales of life insurance are 
going in each state and each province 
each month. This particular service 
which the current month is of the im- 
members is working smoothly and satis- 
factorily. Its scope will be enlarged 
and improved as time goes on but its 
use by various Home Offices has demon- 
strated beyond question the value of 
having a central clearing house through 
which such material can come. 
Getting Facts About Agency Methods 

“Another branch of our work has de- 

veloped rapidly and is in line with a 
suggestion made by Mr. Hommeyer in 
1920—-namely that one of the functions 
of a Bureau would be to study methods. 
When we first began to establish rela- 
tions with our member companies last 
February, it seemed clear that we 
needed to know something of the way 
each company operated its sales work 
in order that we could know how our 
studies could fit in with their needs. To 
accomplish that, Mr. Hansen and I have 
visited personally every home office in 
the Bureau with the exception of the 
four far west companies, and those will 
be visited prior to January 1. While 
making these visits we secured details, 
on a prearranged outline, of just how 
the agency affairs were handled; and as 
a result of securing this large amount 
of information on methods, we were 
able to publish last summer a report 
on the functions performed by Home 
Office agency departments. This re- 
port represented the study of about 
thirty departments and showed that the 
agency work performed in them fell 
into a number of divisions such as field 
supervision, stimulation, maintenance 
of records, training, etc. This report 
brought together in one place more in- 
fotfmation about general existing agen- 
cy methods than had ever been collect- 
ed before. 
. “But the demand immediately arose 
that we should publish reports on par- 
ticular phases of agency activities, and 
in August we commenced the prepara- 
tion of a report on conservative 
methods. So voluminous was the ma- 
terial collected and so large was the 
number of companies contributing that, 
when finally published, the report cov- 
ered forty pages and had about fifty 
exhibits of forms, etc., from about fifty 
companies. 

“At the same time that these general 
reports have been appearing we have 
been in constantly increasing corre- 
spondence with our members answer- 
ing various questions such as the gen- 
eral plan of forfeitable renewal com- 
missions paid to general and individual 


agents, the development and use by 
companies of agency libraries, ete. 

“A special type of service has grown 
up in the survey which has been made 
for four companies during the year of 
their Home Office clerical force. These 
surveys have been made by a member 
of the Bureau staff who has gone to 
the Home Office, analyzed the work of 
the individual employes and of various 
departments and then submitted a re- 
port. These four companies report that 
the work has been eminently satisfac- 
tory. 

Selection of Agents 


“The field for sales research in life 
insurance which has received the great- 
est publicity in recent years and which 





JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, JR. 


constituted the principal topic at your 
1917 meeting in Detroit is that of study- 
ing the selection and training of the 
agent. At one of the early meetings 
of the Bureau’s Executive Committee, 
the question of how this work could be 
published to the greatest advantage was 
raised, and as a result we have been 
collecting material during most of the 
year. It is hoped that before many 
months, we can give some valuable aids 
to our members in the matter of selec- 
tion. 

“One of the most important branches 
of the organization of a life insurance 
sales force is recognized to be the gen- 
eral agent or manager. His work is 
the connecting link between his Home 
Office and his agents and thus between 
his Home Office and the insuring pub- 
lic. The selection, training and super- 
vision of these men is a matter of the 
first importance to all companies, for 
a successful general agent is as great 
an asset as a poor one is a liability. 
There has been a surprising lack of 
careful study of just what is the job 
of the general agent. Many companies 


-have developed training courses of one 


kind or another for their agents, but 
few have developed any training plans 
for the general agent nor have they 
studied his job sufficiently carefully so 
that such a course could well be given. 

“There are, of course, many ways of 
running a general agency but it seems 
clear that there are certain threads run- 
ing through successful general agencies 
which would repay any individual com- 
pany or group of companies to study. 
Not only would the clarification of those 
successful methods assist Home Offices 
in their supervision of agencies and 
the location thereby of, faulty methods, 
but it would greatly assist the new 
man, who is sent out to handle an 
agency—oftentimes with little practical 
experience in the job ahead. 

“This study of the general agents 
work has been developed particularly 
during the last couple of months but 
the analysis which has already been 
made of a small number of agencies 
gives clear indications that there is a 
wealth of material to be had in this 
direction.” 











Mr. Julius Bohm 


who recently announced his appointment as 


GENERAL AGENT 


for the states of 


NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA 


for the 





International Life Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, Mo. | 


has opened offices at 





653 BROAD 
NEWARK, 





STREET 
N. J. 


Telephone Market 10461 








The International Life is in its fifteenth year 
of existence with assets of 


TWENTY MILLIONS 


and is one of the strongest and most pro- 
gressive companies of the west writing all 


forms of 


STANDARD 


and 
SUB 


STANDARD 


policies on the guaranteed premium reduc- 
tion and non-participating plan. 


Liberal first year’s commissions 
guaranteed renewals paid to agents 


brokers on all surplus lines. 


and 
and 


It will be to your advantage to favor us 


with your patronage. 


Prompt and efficient service assured by over 
30 years’ experience. 
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Details of Pullman 
Employe Insurance 


THE BENEFICIARY DESIGNATION 








What Happens if Porters and Others 
Are Laid Off; Letter From 
President 





The group insurance plan of the Pull- 
man Company contains some interest- 
ing features, especially with regard to 
beneficiaries and laying off of employes. 
Some porters and other employes of 
the Pullman Company have not always 
in mind a designated beneficiary. The 
letter to the Pullman Company’s em- 
ployes by the president of the company, 
E. F. Carry, follows: 

To Employes of the Pullman Company: 

1. The Pullman Company proposes to 
install a plan for payment of death 
benefits to the dependents of employes 
on the active list who die while in the 
service of the company, under and sub- 
ject to the conditions prescribed herein- 
after. 

2. Beginning December 1, 1922, any 
employe whose rate of annual compen- 
sation is $3,000 or less per annum, who 
has been in the service of the company 


continuously for one year or more im- 
mediately prior to December 1, 1922, 
or completes one year’s continuous ser- 
vice on any date thereafter, and who 
has signified his or her desire for par- 
ticipation therein by filing the requisite 
application card which will be dis- 
tributed for that purpose, will be eligi- 
ble for death benefits under the pro- 
posed plan. Employes who have been 
in the service of the company continu- 
ously for one year or more immediately 
prior to July 1, 1922, and who have been 
out of service for any cause subsequent 
to that rate, if re-employed, will be 
eligible at the discretion of the com- 
pany. 
Beneficiaries 

3. Under this plan the company will 
pay to such dependent beneficiary or 
beneficiaries as shall have been desig- 
nated in writing by an employe an 
amount equivalent to employe’s wages 
for the last twelve months preceding 
his death, or at the rate of such twelve 
months’ wages, not to exceed in any 
case $2,500 nor to be less than $500. 

4. The employe must designate, in 
writing, the beneficiaries or classes of 
beneficiaries, to receive the death ben- 
efit payable under this plan. The bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries so designated 
must be either wife or husband, child 
or children, parent or parents, or if 
there be no one of the aforesaid, then 
any other relative dependent upon such 
employe for support. Death benefits 
will be paid in all cases to the surviving 
beneficiary or beneficiaries first named 
by the employe, and in the case of 
minor beneficiaries to the executor or 
guardian authorized by law to receive 
such payment. 


5. If there be no designated bene- 
ficiary living at the death of the em- 
ploye, or if the employe fails to desig- 
nate a beneficiary within the classes 
defined in Section 4, the amount of deatn 
benefit will be $150 after one or more 
years of continuous service, payable to 
employe’s executors or administrators 
and applicable to funeral expenses and 
expenses of last illness or other lawful 
debts. 


6. Employes in service less than one 
year immediately prior to December 1, 
1922, and new employes entering the 
service are to be included in this plan 
as they become eligible. 

7. All funds required for the payment 
of death benefits under this plan will 
be provided entirely by the Pullman 
Company and no contribution whatso- 
ever will be required of employes. 

8. The administration of this plan 
will be vested in the Board of Pensions 
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Field Superintendent of Agencies Wanted 


to cover the states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
for one of the most attractive life insurance proposi- 


This is a real opportunity for a live organizer who can 
develop a minimum of $2,000,000 production a year in 


Straight Salary or Salary and Commission. 
The advertiser knows the dead ones. If you are that 


Address “FIELD SUPERINTENDENT” 
/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 














and any communications in regard 
thereto should be addressed to the sec- 
retary of that board, Pullman Building, 
Chicago. The Board of Pensions shall 
decide all questions arising out of the 
administration of this plan and its de- 
cision shall be final and conclusive. 

9. For the purpose of securing the 
name or names of beneficiaries within 
the classes defined in Section 4, cards 
showing the employe’s record of service 
with the company will be distributed 
by the head of each department among 
those employes only who have previous- 
ly filed the requisite application card, 
referred to in Section 2, for participa- 
tion in this death benefit plan. The 
name or names of beneficiaries should 
be entered on such cards by employes 
who have completed one year or more 
of continuous service immediately prior 
to December 1, 1922, and later by new 
employes after one year’s continuous 
service, and cards should then be re- 
turned to the head of the department, 


who will file them with the Secretary of 
the Board of Pensions. 

10. An acknowledgment will be issued 
by the secretary of the Board of Pen- 
sions through the head of the depart- 
ment to each employe filing a card con- 
taining the designation of beneficiary. 
If an employe fails to receive such 
acknowledgment within thirty days 
after filing his card he should make in- 
quiry for it from the head of the de- 
partment to make sure that the card 
has been properly filed, as the designa- 
tion of beneficiary is essential, and no 
death benefit will be paid unless a bene- 
ficiary has been designated (except the 
$150 death benefit provided for in See- 
tion 5). 

11. In the event of the death of an 
employe entitled to death benefit under 
this plan, the beneficiary or beneficiar- 
ies designated in writing on the card 
filed by such employe should immedi- 
ately notify the head of the department 
to which such employe was attached at 








Mouse are the proverbs: 


“Poor as 


as king among his fellows. 
in battalions”. 


up, what evil have you done?” 


poor pickin’. Poor Turk! 


to live in quiet surroundings. 


get enough to eat! 


comforters than Job had. 


approach of those enemies. 








Job’s Turkey & The Church Mouse 


2 ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey and the Church 


Toh’s 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.” 


_ It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and that a mouse dwelt 
in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were very much attenuated. 


Tob was righteous: he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as chief and dwelt 

But when troubles came, they came “not single spies. but 
In a day all outward possessions were lost. 
deans. “the fire of God’, and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, 
and the bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heels to tell it. Job still had his 
health, but not for lone, for soon he lost that also. i 
was let loose upon him”, for that is what the record says, only in more polite language. 
And then came the run-in with his four self-rivhteous friends—men who professed to 
know the will of God and who said in short.—‘“It’s al] your fault, Job. Come now, own 


When there were 7,000 sheep. 3.000 camels, 51 yoke of oxen and 500 she-asses upon 
Tob’s estate, the turkeys fared well, but when these were all gone, and with them al! 
Job’s servants except the four who escaped to tell the bad news, it must have heen 
He had to seratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
thinner until it came to be a proverb—‘Poor as Joh’s Turkey”. Why make a mystery 
of a plain case? Job’s Turkey was poor because he didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. 
The church gociables and 
societies when “light refreshments” were served always left a few fragments which, 
with judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. 
that any self-resnecting cat would have disdained to eat him—poor because he didn’t 


Job’s Turkev and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get enough to 
eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can row arrange his affairs in such a way that the 
Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”, and the “great wind from the wilderness” 
cannot make him poor; and when he loses his health permanently, he will have better 


Turkey”, and 


The Saheans. the Chal- 


Tt igs not profanity to say, “Hell 


He wag eminently respectable and liked 
the meetings of the various 


But he was so poor 








The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect himself and his 
family that permanent loss of health wil] not mean total loss of income, nor loss of 
life mean that his wife will be “poor as a church mouse”. 


But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have warned you. of the 
Send for one to-day and learn how to defeat them. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 











the time of death and furnish a death 
certificate as proof of death. 

12. An employe’s total length of ser- 
vice will be computed from the last date 
on which the employe entered the ser- 
vice of the Pullman Company or Pull- 
man’s Palace Car Company, or any of 
the companies whose business has been 
taken over by either of these com- 
panies. 

13. The death benefits provided for 
under this plan will terminate with the 
termination of employment with the 
company. Employment will be held to 
be terminated when the employe volun- 
tarily leaves the service of the com- 
pany, or is discharged for cause, or 
when for any cause except sickness he 
shall be absent from duty without per- 
mission for a period of thirty or more 
days, or when retired. Employes de- 
siring leave of absence, therefore, 
should make request in the customary 
way upon their supervisory officer, who 
will refer such request to the Board of 
Pensions for approval. Where employes 
have been absent for more than thirty 
days for any cause except sickness with- 
out the written approval of the Board 
ot Pensions, their employment will be 
held to have been terminated and they 
shall be classified as new employes 
should they again enter the employ of 
the company. 

If Employe Is Temporarily Laid Off 


14.° If an employe be laid off by rea- 
son of shop shut-down, reduction in 
force, or lack of work, the death ben- 
efits shall continue in force under the 
following schedule based on length of 
service: 

1 year’s service and less than 3 
years—2 months from date of lay-off. 

3 years’ service and less than 4 
years—3 months from date of lay-off. 

4 years’ service and less than 5 
years—4 months from date of lay-off. 

5 years’ service and less than 10 
years—5 months from date of lay-off. 

10 years’ service or more—6 months 
from date of lay-off. 

Death benefits which have lapsed by 
reason of lay-off for a period in excess 
of that provided in above schedule will 
be restored if the employe returns to 
work immediately upon notice sent by 
the company. The customary written 
notice will be sent by mail and failure 
of employe to return to work within ten 
days after such notice has been sent 
by the company will be taken to indi- 
cate that the employe does not desire 
re-employment and death benefits under 
this plan will immediately lapse. In 
case of lay-off for any of the reasons 
above stated employes will, therefore, 
be careful to keep in touch with the 
employment department and give im- 
mediate notics of any change of ad- 
dress. 

‘xperience will no doubt suggest 
changes which will improve the plan 
outlined in this letter. 





E. E. SCOTT DEAD 





Auditor of Equitable Society Had Been 
Il] But a Short Time 





E. E. Scott, auditor of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and for many 
years with that company, died unex- 
pectedly following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. Mr. Scott entered the ser- 
vice of the company as a clerk in the 
Des Moines office in 1891. He was ap- 
pointed cashier in 1892 and cashier at 
Pittsburgh in 1902. In 1907 he was 
transferred to the home office as third 
assistant auditor, was appointed assis- 
tant auditor in 1912, and auditor in 1916. 





PLACES HEAVY LOANS 
The Metropolitan Life is placing loans 
on bond and mortgages amounting to 
$5,353,000 of which more than $2,500,000 
is on 432 dwellings to house 489 fami- 
lies and ten apartments to house 140 
families, a total of 629 families for $1,- 
999,650 in cities outside of New York. 
City loans in New York are authorized 
for thirty-five dwellings to house sixty- 
six families and one apartment house 
for forty-eight families for $558,000, all 

told providing for 743 families, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














After devoting her- 


Dug Up Some self exclusively to 


“Encumberances” women Mrs. J. A 
Tramwell, of At- 
lanta, agent for the Pacific Mutual, 


started to ask men to insure. She ex: 
plains it, including the argument that 
closed her first man in this way: 

In 1919, I had decided there were 
so many men home again, I would see 
if I could interest them. No, I failed 
completely—not even the oldest: bach- 


elor, or the youngest widower. I only 
wrote one married man during the 
week. He lived at the hotel, and said 


he did not need insurance, as his wife 
had a splendid position, and so did 
he. “She is the only encumbrance 1! 
have.” I said, “Yes, but she has two 
encumbrances—you and the Ford, and 
10% of our people are killed by acci- 
dents here in our city.” He was really 
human, after all; he said, why, he 
never thought of being killed, “but I, 
of course, am not immune.” And he 
said his wife did not want him to carry 
insurance—that it cost too much money. 
1 wrote him $5,000 and his wife $2,000. 
A small funeral service converted her. 
* * om 


The Equitable of Iowa has 


Who Is analyzed buyers of Equt- 
Buying able policies sold by lowa 
Insurance agents in 1922. Although 


the average number of poli- 
cies issued to farmers during the first 
eight months of 1922 was considerably 
lower than the average for 1920, the 
figures for the summer months of 1922 
compare very favorably with 1920. 
During the first six months of 1920, 19.9 
per cent of the policies issued were sold 
to farmers. There was a decided de- 
crease in 1921, and in January, 1922, 
only 8.4 per cent of the policies issued 
were sold to farmers. There was a 
steady increase during the ‘next few 
months, until in July, 18.6 per cent of 
the policies were bought by farmers. 
In August, however,. the percentage 
dropped to 16.2 and in September it 
was 16.6. The average for the first 
eight »months of 1922 was 13 per cent. 

Another interesting feature of this 
analysis is the fact that, although the 
number of policies issued in January, 
1922, was proportionately lower than the 
number issued during the first half of 
1920, the average size of those policies 
was greater. The farmer bought, on 
the average, a policy of $2,529, in 1920, 
and in January, 1922, the average was 
increased to $2,550. During the later 
months of 1922 the size of policies is- 
sued to farmers gradually decreased 
until in August it was only $1,850. A 
decided upward trend was taken in 
September, the average for that month 
being $1,965. 

Of all the policies issued by the 
Equitable of Iowa during the first eight 
months of the year, the greatest num- 
ber were bought by business men. More 
than one-fifth, or 22.4 per cent of the 
- policies issued were applied for by this 
class. During the first half of 1920, 
the percentage was only 17.7. The 
average size of policies issued to these 
has increased from $3,502 in 1920, to 
$4,808 in 1922. This is the largest aver- 
age size of policies being issued to any 
one group. 

Another class of prospects that is 
buying a greater percentage of policies 
in 1922 than in 1920 is made up of pro- 
fessional men, who bought 18.6 per 
cent of the policies issued during the 
first eight months of 1922, as compared 
with 14.9 per cent during the first half 
of 1920. 

The class of prospects to which the 
smallest number of policies is issued 


is made up of those connected with the 
amusement industry. Only .1 per cent 
of the policies issued by the company 
are bought by these people. Only .a 
per cent are bought by unskilled work- 
ers, and only .2 per cent by those in 
the lumber industry. 

A large number of policies are sold 
to clerks. Wholesale and retail clerks 
apply for 8.9 per cent, office clerks 8.2 
per cent. Both percentages are slightly 
increased over 1920. 

The largest average policies are sold 
to managers, superintendents and _ pro- 
prietors of factories, stores, ete. Then 
come accountants, auditors, and like 
occupations, and next are the mining 
and oil industries, says “Equiowa.” All 
of these classes, with professional men 
included, apply for policies which are 
larger than the average issued by the 
company. 

* ~ . 


J. K. Lowry, of Edmon- 


Look for ton, Alberta, read a paper 
Dominating op “Positive Salesman- 
Motive ship” before a life insur- 


ance congress in Calgary. 

Always look for the dominant motive 
in your prospect. There are several of 
these—such as love of family—desire 
for gain—prudence—desire for utility 
satisfaction of pride, etc. While a man 
may not be moved by one of these in- 
fluences solely, in many instances one 
of them predominates over all other 
considerations. 

You must so express your thought 
that your prospect will see the same 
mental picture you see, and feel the 
same conviction you feel. We convert 
men to believe as we believe, not by 
urging them, but by giving them the 
evidence —-the reasons—in such vivid 
language—so_ skilfully organized and 
grouped, and with such burning enthu- 
siasm, that they appeal to the imagina- 
tion—the mind’s eye—as vividly as the 
work of art appeals to the human eye, 











New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force — - 
Total Insurance-in-Force - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 








$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 














In selling, let us be intense in our 
statements. Did you ever notice the 


difference between $10,000, when spoken 
in the ordinary tone of voice, and $19,- 
000, spoken with emphasis? Try it. 

To control an interview, do not look 
for expressed consent, but take implied 
consent. The minute your man says 
“That is the best thing I have ever 
heard of” is the time to present 
application. If he doesn’t volunteer 
implied consent, bring it out of him. 
Insist on an answer. Help him to say 
“Yes” by nodding your head. He will 
say it or nod with you. Then don’t 
forget to thank him for the business. 

Get the order as quickly as you can 
and with as little talk as possible. Don’t 
go into details at first, but simply sketch 
the outline of the proposition, giving 
the main points. 


* * & 


The Prudential runs an inter- 


Quick esting article, bearing the 
onthe title “Are You Quick on the 
Trigger Trigger?” Among the things 

it says: After you drop your 
fare into the box and take a look at 
the other passengers, what happens? 
Do you read the ads., admire a neck- 


tie, wish you had another chap’s clothes, 
or wonder what brand of talcum the 
lady across from you uses? Do you 
ever use your odd time to work out 
problems on approach? For instance, 
the man in the corner—have you looked 
him over, formed an opinion of his 
temperament and selected a policy for 


your 





sumed to be permanent. 














New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 
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him, thought out how you'd talk it, and 


so on throurh the car? For what rea 


son? To get your brain-cells into the 
habit of filling and emptying quickly 
and retaining only what seems valu- 
able. To populate your think-tank with 


worth-while stuff, to make you quick on 
the trigger, to enable you to get right 
back at the objection. 

When the prospect says “Can’t afford 
it,” can you say something like this, 
without a second’s hesitation: “Sup 
pose your boss tells you tomorrow ‘I’ve 
got to lop fifteen bucks off your salary 
every month,’ you could live, couidn' 
you? Sure! Then, why this Can’t af- 
ford it?” The man who can’t afford it 
is the very man who needs it. 


Then the man who says “Can’t take 
any more just now,” do you ask him 
to get out his policies and see what 
the total premiums are? Do you add 
these, plus, say fifty more iron men, 
give him the per-month amount, and 
then remark “That's not much, is it?” 


and if he replies “No.” tell him you 
have purposely added the premium for 
another thousand or two. 

Or if he says “I gotta pay off my 
mortgage,” do you ask the amount and 
if you learn that it is, say, $5,000, are 
you rieht quick on the trigger with 
“Gettin? your money for six per cent., 
aren’t you? S’pose you had to pay 
seven, or a little more, you wouldn't 
object, especially if you knew that by 
doing so you'd be sliding a five-thou- 
sand debt from off your wife's 
shoulders?) Just remember that as long 
as you don’t protect your mortgage your 
wife takes all the risk; you don’t take 
any.” 


BETTER THAN BUSINESS 

“No capital investment, interest 
charges or general overhead burdens 
fall to the lot of the life underwriter,” 
said A. P. Shalet, president of the 
Philadelphia Field Club of the Mutual 
Life, of New York, in an address on 
“Why I am in the Life Insurance Pro- 
fession,” at the weekly meeting of the 
sales force of the Philadelphia Agency 
of The Guardian Life. Mr. Shalet gave 
a very fine presentation of the wonder- 
ful service rendered by life insurance 
and the important part it plays in the 
economic fabric of the nation’s prog- 
ress. He contrasted a life underwriter 
making $5,000 per year, without capital 
or stock at stake, no weekly pay-roll 
and general overhead, as against the 
many hazards assumed by a merchant 
who makes $5,000 a year. 


GUARDIAN LIFE APPOINTMENT 

The Guardian Life announces the ap- 
pointment of Ennolds A. Stephens and 
Herbert W. Vaden as general arents for 
the State of Virginia with headquarters 
at Richmond, the style of the firm be- 
ing Stephens & Vaden. Since the first 
of the year Mr. Stephens has been gen- 
eral agent for the company for North- 
ern Virginia. In this period he succeed. 
ed in doubling the production over the 
same period of last year. Mr. Vaden 
comes to the Guardian from the Pacific 
Mutual, having been district manager 
at Newport News for several years pre 
viously for that company. In the fast 


twelve months he paid for a total of 
$263,000 personal business, 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 








“Standing Room Only” 
When New Agent Talks 


HIRSCHFELD PROGRAM TALK 


Elaborate Planning to Meet Family 
Contingencies; Managers From 
Up-State Present 





To hear an agent unknown to all but 
a handful outside of his own company 
several hundred representatives of the 
Life Underwriters Association and 
guests, including many women, stormed 
the Arkwright Club on Tuesday night. 
It was entirely impossible to seat every- 
body in the main dinner room; so a 
number of tables were placed on the 
floor below. The remarkable aspect of 
this performance is that the crowd was 
bigger than on the night Herbert Hoov- 
er spoke. 

The speaker was Isadore Hirschfeld, 
who has not concluded his second year 
in the business yet. He is with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
was formerly in Wall Street and does 
considerable business with Wall Street 
people or clients of that street. He is 
a good producer and will probably be- 
come a better one. His early training 
was that of a decidedly self-made man. 

His topic was ‘Program Insurance.” 
He had not prepared anything, but was 
so full of his subject that he went right 
into it, his earnestness and knowledge 
of the subject winning respect and at- 
tention. His only previous talking ex- 
perience, it is said, was before Equita- 
ble men, and the association decided to 
take a chance on him, as he falls right 
in line with its own program of featur- 
ing the man with the rate book. 

A Thoughtful Speaker 

The really remarkable thing about 
Hirschfeld, who is not a brilliant or out 
of the ordinary speaker from the ros- 
trum or oratorical standpoint, is that a 
man so new in the game can compre- 
hend so much about insurance needs 
and purposes, can vistialize the various 
ramifications of the institution, and can 
outline contingencies, possibilities and 
eventualities in so thorough and con- 
vincing manner. He makes such a 
study of a client before and during the 
interview and in subsequent talks that 
he piles up hundreds of items of infor- 
mation not only about present posses- 
sions of the subject and all branches of 
the family, but his future aims, includ- 
ing secret ambitions. He has a printed 
program, which is built something along 
the line of those important looking 
financial statement documents which 
are used by expert accountants. It has 
all the contingencies in it and these 
are filled out in wonderful detail. 

Mr. Hirsehfeld’s talk might really 
have been entitled “Selling Insurance 
By Looking Ahead,” “Selling Insurance 
By Advising the Man How to Make His 
Life Insurance Will,” or “Guaranteeing 
Life’s Necessities By Insurance.” The 
various titles used by Mr. Hirschfeld in 
his plan include Family Protection, 
Mortgage Policies, Children’s Educa- 
tional Policies, Young Man’s Business 
Policy and Young Lady’s Marriage Out- 
fit Policy. 

Looking Ahead 

For over half an hour Mr. Hirschfeld 
described how insurance can fit into 
needs. He told how insurance can be 
arranged to take care of events five 
years off, ten years off, fifteen years off 
or twenty years off. Some of the most 
interesting parts of the speaker’s talk 
related to arranging for details of the 
insurance in the event of death of some 
of the beneficiaries; also for different 


arrangements when various beneficiar- 
ies become of a certain age. He also 
fits his own program with the insurance 
carried by the client in other companies 
so that the income features will be 
properly distributed. 

Mr. Hirschfeld placed special stress 
on accentuating the note of family pride 
and family responsibility. The discus- 
sion following his talk was led by Dr. 
G. M. Lovelace, director of the New 
York University School of Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship. 

One reason for the large attendance 
was the fact that the number of up- 
state insurance managers who are meet- 
ing here were present. Also, the Mis- 
souri State Life had a delegation and 
there were a number of students pres- 
ent from the class of sixty-six at New 
York University. 


HELPING HOUSING SITUATION 

In furtherance of its plan to be of aid 
to the housing situation, The Prudential 
reports 1,628 mortgage loans, totaling 
$8,268,287.73, as having been allowed 
for the months of September and Octo- 
ber. The loans have been made all 
over the country and will provide new 
accommodations for 2,843 families. The 
report shows that 1,523 of the loans, 
aggregating $5,938,987.73, are on dwell- 
ings to accommodate 1,734 families, and 
105 loans, amounting to $2,329,300, on 
apartment houses to cover 1,109 fam- 
ilies. The accumulative mortgage loan 
record of The Prudential since January 
1, last, shows a total of such loans of 
$38,383,046.95, to provide living accom- 
modations for 12,948 families. Of this 
total 7,125 loans have been made on 
dwellings amounting to $26,785,846.95 to 
accommodate 8,077 families, and 42! 
loans on apartments amounting to $11,- 
597,200 to accommodate 4,871 families. 

WILL HAVE SALES CONGRESS 

At the meeting on Tuesday night of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, President Smith put the 
direct question to the 350 men present: 
“Do you want a sales congress next 
vear?” Nearly everybody present voted 
for it. The congress will be held some 
time in February. 


AT YALE CONFERENCE 
Manager Andrews, of the Phoenix 
Mutual, was in New Haven last week 
attending a Yale athletics conference. 
The Bookstaver Agency of the Travel- 
ers in New York will beat its last year 
production record. 


have given it a high reputation for 


to develop and hold their business. 


Incorporated 185 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
This Company has always pursued those policies 
stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


in the conduct of its business thaz 











JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 








PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 














Two Lynn Banks Get 
Insurance Licenses 


OF INTEREST TO UNDERWRITERS 


City is Largest Shoe Manufacturing 
Center in State; Savings Bank Life 
Insurance System 





The Lynn Institution for Savings and 
the Lynn Savings Bank have both es- 
tablished life insurance departments, 
complying with the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Bank insurance law, and have re- 
ceived licenses from the Massachusetts 
commissioner. Each starts business 
with a special expense guaranty fund 
of $5,000 and a guarantee from the 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund of 
$20,000, as provided in the law, and 
which shall remain in force until the 
surplus of the life insurance department 
is not less than $20,000 nor less than 
10% of the aggregate insurance reserve. 

Lynn is one of the largest, if not the 
largest shoe manufacturing centre in 
the commonwealth. It is well known 
that the savings bank life insurance 
system has very strongly appealed to 
manufacturing concerns through its 
group contracts. Four banks have been 
operating life insurance departments, 
viz., the Berkshire County Savings Bank 
and the City Savings Bank, both of 
Pittsfield, the Peoples Savings Bank of 
Brockton and the Whitman Savings 
jank of Whitman. In the fourteen 
years that these departments have been 
transacting business a considerable 





The Provident 
Company of 


Disability. 








when the Endowment Matures. 


Founded 1865 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 


Life and Trust 
Philadelphia 





Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














volume of group insurance, approximat- 
ing $7,000,000 has been written by them. 

A few of the concerns insured under 
the system’s group contracts are Rice 
& Hutchins, shoe manufacturers; 
Forbes Lithograph Co., White & Wyck- 
off Manufacturing Co., of Holyoke and 
the Arnold Print Works of North 
Adams. The amount of insurance Car- 
ried by each of these employers is 
close to $1,000,000 while there are 
about fifty smallez interests that carry 
an average of between $200,000 and 
$300,000. 


NEWSPAPER INSURANCE FAILS 





Wrong Principles With Avidity for 
Bargains Ruins Appeal Says 
English Editor 





The Post Magazine and Insurance 
Monitor, of London, publishes a long 
editorial on newspaper insurance. Ob- 
serving the development of the scheme 
in England and seeing the rivalry en- 
gendered between papers by the appeal, 
the editor expresses the opinion that 
newspaper insurance cannot live. One 
school of underwriters has welcomed 
the advertising given insurance as a 
necessity, another has feared the in- 
roads on the legitimate business. 

The text of the editorial follows in 
part: 

“There can be little doubt that News- 
paper insurance will perish of its own 
inherent defects. Its very base and 
foundation were surely unsound. § It 
embodied the principle of something 
for nothing. All students of philosophy 
will recognize that what is easily ac- 
quired is, ipso facto, of little worth. 
We must suppose that the value of a 
paper to its readers consists in the im- 
portance of its news, the manner of 
its presentation, and the promptitude 
with which it is given. No self-respect- 
ing journal would care to deny this, and 
a fortiori, it follows that whatever value 
might be placed upon a newspaper be- 
longed to those qualities we have enum- 
erated, and not in any way to any in- 
surance scheme. Yet such is the fever- 
ish atmosphere engendered by this ul- 
tra modern development that we arse 
faced with the spectacle of great and 
powerful papers appealing to the public 
for support, not on the ground that they 
gave the best or the latest news, but 
because their insurance scheme was a 
more comprehensive one than the 
‘other fellow’s.’ Such a prostitution of 
their natural functions couid hardly 
endure.” 





FRANKLIN’S OCTOBER 
The Franklin Life’s issued policies in 
October, 1922, were 1,168 for $2.463,356. 
In October, 1921, they were 938 for 
$2,317,801. 
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Home Office Advances 
Made By Penn Mutual 


TWO ASSISTANTS TO KINGSLEY 


New Titles for Jefferies and Hum- 
phreys; Roberts Made Hamer’s 
Assistant; Smith, Auditor 
The Penn Mutual announces the fol- 
lowing Home Office appointments, made 

November 8, 1922: 

J. Howard Jeffries and Ralph Humph- 
reys, each to be assistant to the vice- 
president, Wm. H. Kingsley, agency de- 
partment. 

I. Dayton Roberts, to be assistant to 
the John W. Hamer, 
fiinancial department. 

S. Russell Smith, to be auditor, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry H. Marot. 

The titles of assistant to vice-pres!- 
dent are newly created. 

Mr. Jeffries has been with the com- 
pany since 1887 and for many years 
has been active in the department of 
agencies’ management and in the adver- 
tising and publicity work. Mr. Humph- 
reys has been with the company since 
1895 and since March 21, 1904, has been 
superintendent of the Home Office 
Agency. : 

Mr. Roberts has been with the com- 
pany since 1898, and for some years 
has had charge of mortgages east of 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. Smith has been with the com- 
pany since 1909 and has been a chief 
traveling auditor for the company, 
agency inspection. 


vice-president, 


CONTRACTS ARE LARGER 








Travelers Tells How Monthly Payment 
of Premiums is Working; Means 
More Protection 
The Travelers recently announcea 
that, subject to its rule regarding mint- 
mum premium, life contracts might be 
written with premiums payable on the 
monthly basis. This action was taken 
not with the intent of writing small 
business, but in the belief that the 
average business man would carry more 
life insurance if the premiums thereon 
could be paid each month, rather than 
once, twice, or four times a year. How 
well this belief was justified is evi- 
denced by the fact that the average 
policy in force with premiums payable 
monthly is $9,789, nearly two and one- 
half times the average amount of all 
policies issued this year. The man who 
would ordinarily take $4,000 of life in- 
surance with premiums payable annu- 
ally, takes about $10,000 when the 
monthly premium plan is properly pre- 

sented to him. 

The monthly premium plan means 
more protection for the family, more 
support for the mother and children, 
more commission for the agent. 


TO BUILD IN RICHMOND 
The Life Insurance Company of. Vir- 
ginia is about to erect a home Office 
building in Richmond. 


Franklin Day, who since November, 
1919, has been assistant secretary gen- 
eral of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety for Europe, has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the society. Mr. 
Day is a graduate of Williams College 
and attended the Harvard Law School 
until the outbreak of the war, when he 
was appointed an assistant to the Amer- 
ican Minister at Berne, Switzerland. 
After the signing of the Armistice, he 
went to Berlin and Munich on a confi- 
dential mission for the American Dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference. Subse- 
quently he was the representative in 
Germany of the American Delegation to 
the Peace Conference. At the end of 


1919, he was induced to leave the diplo- 
matic service in order to assist in the 
liquidation of the society’s affairs in the 
various countries of Europe. 


NEW AGENCY MANAGER 





H. A. H. Baker, of Winnipeg, Will Be 
With Equitable at 120 Broad- 
way, New York 

H. A. H. Baker, of Winnipeg, Canada, 
has been appointed an agency manager 
for the Equitable Society in the metro- 
politam district with offices at 120 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. Baker has been 
associated with the Equitable for many 
years. He served with the Canadian 
forces in France from 1915 until 1917, 
when he was wounded at Vimy Ridge 
and returned te Canada, having earned 
his commission. Upon leaving the hos- 
pital he was appointed agency superin- 
tendent and assistant general agent for 
the Equitable, in Winnipeg. He held 
this position until the company with- 
drew from the Dominion in 1920. 

At this time Mr. Baker formed a part- 
nership with J. C. G. Armytage, one of 
the older Equitable General agents, and 
the firm of Armytage & Baker became 
the Winnipeg managers for the Sun 
Life, of Canada. The field forces of the 
two companies were amalgamated and 
a substantial volume was written by the 
new office. Mr. Baker has given up this 
connection to accent his appointment as 
Equitable agency manager. 





George Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Opportunity for definite territory 
in West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 


Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 








AGENTS WANTED 


An exceptional opportunity for 
high class active men to represent 
one of the oldest life insurance 
companies in New York and New 
Jersey; no industrial nor reece 
ing; we give you the necessary | 
training; character, Senee | 
and willingness to do hard work | 
all the qualifications necessary. | 

| 
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BELL’S OCTOBER RECORD 
Horace H. Bell, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Missouri State Life, 
reports that October was the greatest 
month his company ever has experi- 
enced in Pittsburgh, more than $700,000 
in new business being written. 


TALKS TO FIRE AGENTS 
President Stadden, of the Franklin 
Life, is addressing the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, a fire and 
casualty in urance organization, in 
Springfield this week. 





CTower~ ff 
Union 
Central 





VISITS PITTSBURGH 

J. H. Castle Graham, of Toronto, 
Canada, secretary of the Canadian Life 
Underwriters Association, was a visitor 
to the KE. A. Woods agency of the 
Equitable Life. last week. Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Woods were instrumental in 
putting across the mechanics of the in- 
ternational convention of Life Under 
writers held at Toronto last August. 
Mr. Graham spoke Thursday before the 
National Personnel Association which 
held its convention here. W. J. Gra- 
ham, second vice-president of the Equit- 
able Society, also was a speaker at the 
Personnel convention. 











deposit. 








You SERVE the Public 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 





Building see 





“It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul,” 


TEAMWORK is the spirit of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company. 
knows that the Company is back of him, ready to 
encourage and urge him onward in his work. 


Each 


Indications of Company progress during the past 
year are the establishment of a Service Bureau—the 
adoption of new policy contracts—increased cash 
values—and an increase in the interest rate to 5 per 
cent on policy proceeds and on dividends left on 


Such progress gives two in one _ satisfaction— 
satisfaction to policy-holders 





If You SERVE 


individual 


satisfaction to agents. 


You SERVE Yourself 


agent 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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National Life U.S. A. 
Direct Contact Plan 


IS PROVING VERY SUCCESSFUL 








R. D. Lay, Vice-President, Conceived 
Idea of Getting Policy Loans 
Repaid to Company 





“The direct contact plan” of the Na- 
tional Life of the U. S. A.—getting into 
individual touch with policyholders who 
had borrowed from the company and 
have not reduced the loan—is a success. 
Robert D. Lay, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the company, who conceived the 
plan, told The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that repayments were being made 
at the rate of about $300,000 a year. 

“The loan is the big element in lapse 
and the lapse is the bane of the busi- 
ness,” he said. “Just think of all the 
energy that an agent puts into the sale 
of the policy and then note the indif- 
ference which so often follows the lapse 
of the policy, or symptoms that there 
will be a lapse. Now one of those symp- 
toms is the policy loan which either 
lingers unpaid or is made larger by 
application for another loan. In my 
opinion the responsibility of the loan 
should be stressed much more than it is 
so that the insured may feel responsi- 
bility akin to that when he makes a 
loan at the bank or through a mortgage. 

Think of Policy First 


“At the present time many persons 
when in need of money—or they think 
they are in need of money—will run 
right to the insurance company when it 
is the worst thing that they can do. 
Just think of the number of instances 
you can hear in general agency offices 
in various parts of the country of the 
loans made to buy automobiles, or to 
gratify some other luxurious taste. And 
it is sad to think that the first loan is 
so often followed by the second and the 
policyholder eventually lets the insur- 
ance lapse. Then an agent, or a lot of 
agents, start in all over again to insure 
him. A lot of waste motion and very 
expensive to the policyholder. 


“Our experience in writing letters to 
policyholders who had borrowed under 
their policies has been satisfactory in 
every particular, and the'slogan, ‘This 
plan is for your benefit 100%’ has been 
accepted on its face value. 


“In practically only one instance was 
it misunderstood. When our first cir- 
cular went out we got rather a sassy 
letter from a clever advertising and 
publicity man in the Fifth avenue and 
Forty-second street section, New York, 
a close student of circulars, sales cam- 
paigns and follow-up methods, who read 
our letter from his own angle. He 
wanted to know if the company were 
hardup because we were after these 
repayments, and called attention to the 
fact that he had been insured in a lead- 
ing New York company for some years, 
had borrowed under its policy, and had 
never been ‘dunned.’ He concluded by 
asking us for a copy of our financial 
statement. A personal-reply went out, 
telling him something about the loan 
evil, explaining that it was not local 
to our company, but was in existence 
everywhere. We explained that lapsa- 
tion frequently followed loans, and told 
what lapsation meant, and he wrote a 
long letter congratulating us upon the 
plan, and thanking us for bringing home 
the situation so clearly.” 

An Able Executive 


Mr. Lay, by the way, is one of the 
few all-around executives in the insur- 
ance business. The power to concen- 
trate is his, and he is at home on un- 
derwriting, agency, actuarial and other 
questions which come up for considera- 
tion He started with the company 
about fifteen years ago in a general 
utility capacity, and has grown along 
with it. 


In its direct contact loan repayment 


plan the company uses a card, which 
reads: 
“l enclose herewith $... to apply 
on loan secured by Policy No. ... 
“Beginning on the .... days of 
next month, | will remit $...... 
monthly in order to reduce my loan 
and interest each month until date 
of maturity. You may send me no- 
tices accordingly.” 
Gar necemrecwre'sre (Signature.) 


There have been three sets of letters. 
They follow: 


Dear Policyholder: 


Have you made any provisions to re- 
pay the loan on your policy? If not, 
perhaps, we can be helpful to you in 
that connection. 


Your life insurance is really the ideal 
collateral. And, because it is, there is 
every advantage to you in clearing up 
the loan as quickly as possible in order 
to be ready, at least, for the “next time.” 


For that reason, the company gladly 
accepts partial payments at any time. 
Having paid the interest in advance, 
any partial payment is increased by the 
unearned interest, which is also ap- 
plied to the loan. 


On your instructions, we will arrange 
for regular monthly installments, ‘and 
send you notices just the same as you 
are now sent premium notices. Then 
the repayment of your loan will become 
a fixed part of your monthly plan, and 
soon again your policy will be entirely 
clear and in your hands. 

Bear in mind that your payments are 
just so much saving, and in no sense 
an expense. And the saving of interest 
is a further saving of real money—and 
the same as earning it. 


Your company is anxious to serve you 
to the fullest extent. The loan values 
are in your policy for you to use when- 
ever, in your judgment, it is advisable 
to do so. Our only desire is to help 
you keep your policy so that it may 
always be a dependable asset in times 
of need. 


Do not hesitate to write me fully your 
personal requirements. Or better still, 
adopt the idea suggested by the en- 
closed card and we will do our part. 

Awaiting your advices, I am 
ROBERT D. LAY, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


The “Dead Horse” Letter 
Dear Policyholder: 


Have you ever paid for a dead horse? 
If you have, there is nothing in this 
letter that is new to you. If you have 
not, you can imagine what a pleasant 
job it would be to pay, on the install- 
ment plan, for a horse that died after 
you got him home. 


In a measure, the same thing holds 
true of borrowed money, which, unfortu- 
nately, applies to loans on insurance 
policies. And yet, the life insurance 
policy loan stands by itself for the rea- 
son that repayment of the loan is like 
taking money from one bank and plac- 
ing it in another. In other words, re- 
paying a loan, if we see it clearly, is 
just the same as saving money. One 
hundred dollars taken from the bank 
and sent to the company is the same 
one hundred dollars, within your con- 
trol just the same as when in the bank. 
Then, too, every payment, even partial, 
shuts off the interest on just that much 
money. 

Has this idea occurred to you in con- 
nection with the loan on your policy? 
We are writing you just that you may 
know that we are ready, willing and 
anxious to assist you in every way to 
clear up your obligation at the earliest 
date. Is there anything we can do for 
you at this time? 


Can Pay at Any Time 
Dear Policyholder: 


We wish to keep before you the fact 
that it is our practice to accept pay- 
ments at any time on account of policy 
loans. We know it is your desire to 
clear up your loan at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, and we will be happy to 
have you avail yourself of our sugges- 
tion, that you plan to remit, at monthly 
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intervals, a fixed sum, not only reduc- 
ing your loan, but saving interest. 

As I have already written you, your 
payments on account are a direct sav- 
ing, just the same as money deposited 
in the bank. That is even more trué 
of the interest because you have al- 
ready paid that to the next anniversary 
date of your policy. And the saving of 
any portion of it is real money to your 
credit—you have already made the “de- 
posit.” 

I will be pleased to co-operate with 
you in working out any plan for repay- 
ment which may appeal to you, and 
answer any question which may occur 
to you, at any time. Or better still, 
mail in the enclosed request with a par- 
tial payment. 

Assuring you that we are at your 
service, I am, etc. 


Organized 1g71 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to i,eedes — 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 
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HOME LIFE 
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President 
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GEORGE W. MURRAY 
Superintendent of Agents 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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This is the way it happened. 

{ was talking with an official of one 
of the oldest and best known life in- 
surance companies in the country and 
our conversation drifted salesward. 
Finally and incidentally before I get at 
the real meat of the matter I have in 
mind, he said this: 

“One of our solicitors not long ago 
called to present a life insurance propo- 
sition to one of the biggest men in the 
business. He was obliged to wait a 
few minutes in the outer works and 
shortly he saw an insurance represen- 
tative come out of the president’s office 
and it happened to be a man he knew. 

“Soon after that the party of the first 
part was invited into the sanctum 
where the president exclaimed, ‘It looks 
to me as though the world was full of 
life insurance agents. I have just got 
rid of one and here comes another.’ 

“Whereat his visitor remarked, ‘That 
man who just left here is not an insur- 
ance representative.’ 

“And the president naturally asked 
‘why?’ 

“*Recause,’ said he, ‘he didn’t suc- 
ceed in getting your signature on his 
application.’ 

“*How do you know he didn’t?’ said 
the president. 

““T could tell by the expression on 
his face,’ was the answer. 

“And there you are, except that 1 
might say the old boy signed one be- 
fore this real representative departed.” 

But to get back to the piece de re- 
sistance. The insurance official said 
to me: 

“I wish I could get a few more men 
who realized that life insurance is rare- 
ly, if ever, ‘sold’ but is nearly always 
‘bought.’ ” 

And when I asked him, in the words 
of the Rogers Brothers, to explain him- 
self, he went on something like this: 

“It has been my experience that no- 
body likes to have anybody else try 
and ‘sell’ them anything. The effort 
seems to ultimately set up sales re- 
sistance which it is very hard to over- 
come. I believe that in 95% of the 
cases where money is exchanged for 
merchandise or service that the pros- 
pect ‘buys’ it and he ‘buys’ it in exact 
ratio to the skill with which it is pre- 
sented. 

“The trouble is that salesmen do not 
know how to ‘shop window’ their prop- 
osition the way a great merchant does. 
I think one of the cardinal reasons 
for John Wanamaker’s success is that 
I have never known one of his sales- 
men to try and sell a customer. In- 
stead of doing that they ask questions, 


find out what the customer is interested 
in and then show him what they have 
and when the person behind the counter 
talks, it is not a persuasive effort, but 
a simple, sincere and pleasing exploita- 
tion of the worth of the article, its 
value for the money, its style, usability 
and the comfort or pleasure which the 
prospect will have in owning it.” 

And then this insurance official went 
on and on and talked to me for an 
hour more and J want to say that it 
was a pleasure to listen to him ana 
that if his remarks could be listened to 
and acted upon by the insurance agents 
of this country the volume of premiums 
written would increase by at least 50%, 
for so-called “strong arm” sales efforts 
are past if indeed they ever did have 
a real “day.” Yes, the period has long 
since gone by when to be broadly suc- 
cessful a clergyman can get converts 
by sermonizing and indulging in moral- 
izations. You cannot drive people to 
live better lives and you cannot make 
their thoughts turn Heavenward by in- 
sistent sales effort; indeed, if you keep 
it up long enough you are much more 
likely to drive them in droves to the 
Other Place, if there is one, and if this 
is not so then IT am mistaken as many 
another good man has been before and 
since. 


Hh gCvag Waar, _ 


CASE SYSTEM PRIZES 

The Edward A. Woods Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, has inaugurated a new case Sys- 
tem for the Monday morning meeting 
of the agents in which actual insurance 
pictures encountered by the agents are 
presented for solution and analysis be- 
fore the meeting. A $5 prize is offered 
to the agent offering the best program 
to fit the case. 


MADE ASSISTANT ACTUARIES 


J. W. Tebbetts and Roland Beeman 
Dow have been made assistant actua- 
ries of the New England Mutual Life. 
Mr. Tebbetts has an M. A. degree from 
Haverford College and has been in the 
actuarial department of the Mutual 
3enefit. Mr. Dow is a son of Actuary 
Herbert B. Dow, is a Harvard gradu- 
ate and has been in the actuarial de- 
partment of the New England Mutual 
Life. 


Up-State Managers 
In Conference Here 


ASSOCIATIONS CO-ORDINATED 


Doing Good Work as Spokesmen for 
Association Interests; Those at 
the Meeting 





In New York State there are life 


underwriters associations in Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Binghamton, Watertown, Elmira and 


Jamestown, which, with New York City, 
makes ten associations in the state. 
About three years ago the associations 
decided to have a co-ordination execu- 
tive body in order that they could speak 
as one voice in matters having a com- 
mon interest to ail the associations. 
Among these questions, of course, are 
those of licensing and other matters 
that come up before the insurance su- 
perintendent or the Legislature. 

Officers and a committee from the 
various associations meet once every 
six months and such a meeting was 
held in New York on Tuesday. Local 
delegates were Chairman William F. 
Atkinson, Julian S. Myrick and Presi- 
dent Smith, of the New York Associa- 
tion. From other cities came F. A. G. 
Merrill, State Mutual; William H. Stan- 
ley, Mutual Benefit; N. KE. Turgeon, 
Union Central, Buffalo; W. A. Baker, 
Jr., Massachusetts Mutual and secretary 
of the state associations, Albany; F. L. 
Wells, Aetna, and Herbert Husted, Syra- 
cuse, and H. C. Lewis, Union Central, 
Rochester. 

One of the subjects discussed was the 
elimination of the triplicate license 
which has to be filed with county clerks. 


CARNEGIE SCHOOL DANCE 

The Carnegie Tech Insurance Sales- 
-manship class held its midcourse dinner 
and dance Friday night in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. C. J. Rockwell, Dr. E. K. 
Strong and Dr. W. V. Bingham, instruc- 
tors, spoke on various problems con- 
fronting: the insurance salesman. Clit- 
ford Thorne was toastmaster. Berris 
Tindall won the prize awarded to the 
student presenting the best argument 
against sales objections. 

TO MEET IN CHICAGO 

The 1922 convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Life Underwrit- 
ers will be held at the La Salle hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 21 and 22. 





BIG PRUDENTIAL CONVENTION 


The superintendents and deputies of 
The Prudential are to meet in New 
York at the Hotel Pennsylvania Janu- 
ary 30, 31 and February 1. 


L. F. Paret, of Camden, Provident 
Life & Trust, attended the New York 
Association’s dinner this week. 


President Law Joins 
Local Underwriters 


PHILADELPHIA 


State Senator Stites Addresses Execu- 
tive Committee; Buser Sketches 
Toronto Convention 


ASSOCIATION 





An executive meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, held on Thursday afternoon, No- 
vember 9, at which many important 
matters were discussed, was followed 
by a banquet in the evening in the 
Rose Garden of the Bellevue-Stratford 
at which 250 members and guests par- 
ticipated and President Joseph C. Sta- 
ples of the association was the toast- 
master. 

The principal speaker was Fletcher 
W. Stites, recently elected State Sen- 
ator from Montgomery county and a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar. In 
his interesting and inspiring address 
on the topic ‘The World’s Best Risk,” 
he said alluding to the United States: 
“Out of all the uncertainty and strife 
of the past few years one country’s 
credit remained unimpaired and the 
people comparatively happy.” He de- 
plored the present day tendency in 
some quarters to disregard the Federal 
Constitution and designated life insur- 
ance as “the world’s best risk.” His 
remarks were interspersed with a num- 
ber of witty stories. 

rank D. Buser gave a resume of the 
proceedings at the International Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters held in 
Toronto. Clayton M. Hunsicker advo- 
cated that strong aid be given by the 
association to the Boy Scout movement. 
President Staples announced that Pres- 
ident William A. Law of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life had become a member of the 
association and he outlined the ambition 
and aims of the association during the 
ensuing year. 

Another meeting and banquet will 
take place during the first half of De- 
cember and it is expected that Presi- 
dent Vauclain of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works will be the honored guest 
and principal speaker. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The John Hancock has sent out a 
letter on specially printed holiday deco- 
rated stationery, beginning “A Real 
Christmas Gift,” and reading in part: 
“Why not present your wife and chil- 
dren with the best Christmas gift of all: 
A birthday endowment policy all bound 
round with a bright red ribbon and a 
piece of holly, too? Looks almost as 
ood as a box of candy and lasts much 
longer.” 





NEW PROPOSITION 
A brand new proposition is free insur- 
ance for passengers of New York buses. 
A man who runs a bus line to advertise 
a newspaper savs he will adopt that 
innovation for New York. 














Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusett 





New England. 


emergencies. 
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Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 


Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 

ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
. Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 

all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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Incorporated 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 














JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, contaming PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS ’BENEF ITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
Thy ws 3% reserve 








next birthday. 


and are up-to-date in every re 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, pig 











INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6 years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


spect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


P, RE Seg rer Vice-President 
N J. GALLA GHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOH 
E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 





Many Comment On 
Bulkeley Personality 


AETNA HEAD WAS A BIG FIGURE 





Estimates Given By John M. Holcombe, 
H. S. Robinson, T. W. Blackburn 
and Others 





That Morgan G. Bulkeley was regard- 
ed as one of the outstanding figures in 
the werld of insurance and finance was 
illustrated in the large number of edi- 
torial comments made by daily papers. 
Several New York papers commented 
upon his career, including the New York 
“Herald.” In the course of a column 
and a half editorial the Hartford 
“Times” said: 

“The death of Senator Bulkeley will 
bring not only a sense of personal loss 
but a feeling of grief and sorrow in 
which not only personal friends, but 
also the municipality and the state will 
share. Not often is it given to a man 
to inspire in the hearts of others that 
sense of loyal devotion which Governor 
Bulkeley easily achieved and which to 
him was a cherished possession. <A 
born leader, full of courage, confident 
in his own judgment, daring to blaze 
the way, possessed of broad vision, im- 
bued with a rare and unselfish love of 
his state, his city and his friends, Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley has passed to his re- 
ward. Whatever bitterness of conflict 
there existed in life will be swallowed 
up in admiration of his sterling quali- 
ties.” 

John M. Holcombe, president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“Morgan G. Bulkeley was the out- 
standing figure in the various interests 
which center in this city. He was a 
very great man, and his activities were 
among the most important of the inter- 
ests in his city and state. Whatever he 
attempted for the benefit of this com- 
munity was carefully planned and car- 
ried through with a strong hand. Of 
the many financial institutions in which 
he was engaged each was uniformly 
successful, and his place can hardly be 
filled.” 


William B. Clark, president of the 


Aetna (Fire) Insurance Company, said: 
“It was with the deepest regret that 
I learned of the death of my life-long 
friend and able business associate, Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley. Through the years of 
our friendship and business relations I 
have always tound Mr. Bulkeley to be a 
man of sterling characteristics, a man 
whose admirable personal qualities won 
the sympathy and affection of every- 
body with whom he came in contact. 
Mr. Bulkeley was a born leader of men, 
he had the courage of his convictions 
and possessed the genius to accomplish 
great things. Nver interested in the 
welfare of the Aetna group, always a 
zealous worker in the affairs of the city, 
state and nation and constantly on the 
alert to render a public service, Mr. 
Bulkeley gained the respect of the na- 
tion, the admiration of the state, the 
high esteem of his fellow citizens and 
the love of his personal friends. He 
never permitted anything to supersede 
the paramount issue of his life—that of 
serving his fellow men. Mr. Bulkeley’s 
record as a, public benefactor will be 
cherished in the memory of all those 
who have seen him as Councilman, as 
Mayor of Hartford, as Governor of Con- 
necticut, as United States Senator and 
as a business man of the finest type.” 


Responsible for Aetna’s Growth 

Henry S. Robinson, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, said: 

“Morgan G. Bulkeley occupied a 
unique place in business and public life. 
Due in great measure to his marked 
executive ability and personal force, the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company has be- 
come what it is today, one of the lead- 
ing business organizations of the coun- 
try. Governor Bulkeley was a man of 
striking individuality and of very agree- 
able and attractive personality. He pos- 
sessed in unusual degree the power of 
accomplishment. He was a forceful and 
popular leader, one of strong human 
sympathies and feelings. To his coun- 
try, to his state, to his city, and to busi- 
ness interests generally, he rendered 
important and valuable service. A host 
of friends will long remember and miss 
him.” 

Springfield Paper’s Editorial 

The “Springfield Republican” said: 

“One of his most likable character- 
istics—and personally he was a very 
likable man—was the candor and even 








bluntness with which he avoided all pre- 
tense of being a superior person in poli- 
tics or in anything eise. He had a large 
personal foltowing throughout the state 
during his prime, and this was held 
together not simply by Mr. Bulkeley’s 
money but by his fighting qualities. He 
was pre-eminently a good tellow and a 
popular sporting man who supported 
baseball and especially the Charter Oak 
Harness races tor many years. But the 
crowd loves a fighter and in the days 
when ‘Sam’ Fessenden, of Stamford, and 
Governor Bulkeley had their contests 
for the control of the party, or for a 
seat in the Senate, Mr. Bulkeley did 
not pale in comparison with the author 
of the celebrated saying that ‘the Al- 
mighty hates a quitter.’ 

“Mr. Bulkeley’s standing in finance, 
especially in the insurance, world, was 
high. His father was the first presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany and he himself became the presi- 
dent of it as early as 1879. He was one 
of the able men who made Hartford the 
great insurance center it has now be- 
come. A Connecticut Yankee to his 
finger tips by inheritance and breeding, 
he embodied certain dominating quali- 
ties which brought the successful busi- 
ness man to leadership and power in 
American public affairs after the Civil 
War. He lived to a great age, nearly 
eighty-four. Those now living who re- 
call him in his prime have the recollec- 
tion of an interesting and salient type 
of New Englander, who did not repre- 
sent New England in its ideals, yet was 
the sort that forced the pace in making 
New England lead in material things.” 

At a specially convened meeting of 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, called 
for the purpose of recording its senti- 
ments on the occasion of the death of 
the late Morgan G. Bulkeley, for many 
years president of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company and its allied corpora- 
tions, the following minute was unani- 
mously adopted: 

“lew lives have embraced within 
their span as many points of contact 
with other men as that of Morgan G. 
Bulkeley. 

“Privileged to serve his country in 
time of war, called to the governorship 
of his state in time of peace, later rep- 
resenting his Commonwealth in the 


United States Senate, for more than 
two score years the eifective head of a 
great life insurance company which 
abundantly prospered during his trus- 
teeship, always keenly responsive to 
the demands of good citizenship, voia 
of cant and hypocrisy, sensitive to the 
requirements of friendship, Morgan G. 
Bulkeley will long be in memory. 

“This Association, in these lines, 
seeks to record its respect and appre- 
ciation of his high talents, its satisfac- 
tion in his long and useful life, and its 
sense of loss in a friendship terminated 
all too soon for those who had been 
brought within its range. 

“To his family we send this message 
that they may have this evidence of 
the esteem in which he was held by 
us.” 

Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary 
American Life Convention: 

“In the death of the venerable presi- 
dent of the Aetna life insurance loses 
an outstanding, rugged and unusually 
capable executive officer whose long 
career compasses the years of experi- 
ment and the upbuilding of the greatest 
of fiduciary commercial institutions. He 
was in at the beginning of this phe- 
nomenal development of organized ben- 
eficence. He was part of its growth and 
his removal from the activities in which 
he was.so long engaged at the great 
age of 84 years marks the close of an 
historical cycle from the date of which 
future progress can be reckoned in in- 
surance history.” 





FLORAL TRIBUTE TO BULKELEY 

Hundreds of persons passing along 
William Street last Thursday afternoon 
stopped for a few moments before the 
entrance of the Aetna Life’s New York 
City headquarters to pay respects to 
the memory of the late president, Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley. The Aetna offices 
were locked Thursday afternoon to per- 
mit department heads and other em- 
ployes to attend Mr. Bulkeley’s funeral 
in Hartford. Hung up on the black 
iron gate that blocked the hustling pub- 
lic from the Aetna offices was a bouquet 
of chrysanthemums and a lavender rib- 
bon, a simple and tasteful floral tribute 
to the great man who had led the 
company to its successful place in the 
insurance world. 





Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many: 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies sire attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents lhave our co-operation 
We can give good men good territorv 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








—— a 











new business result of 1920. 


since 1878. 





FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Faithfully serving insurers 

















and 








THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life ——— including Industrial, Ordinary 
roup 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 





—— 

















PENNSYLVANIA 


Address, 








If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

PERMANENT, 


OPPORTUNITY 
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UP STAR AGENTS 

Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president of 
the Pan-American Life, in addressing 
the Life Agency Otficers’ Association in 
Chicago last week, took a_ position 
against over-exploitation of the great 
stars of life insurance production, par- 
ticularly mentioning H. B. Rosen, of the 
New York Life, and Dr. C. E. Albright, 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life. It is 
the opinion of Dr. Simmons that an 
entirely erroneous impression is given 
of agency remuneration by highly col- 
ored stories relating to the achieve- 
ments of these remarkable agents. In 
brief, the Pan-American executive feels 
that the ordinary agent, the average 
man, will become discouraged when he 
figures how much he can make and 
then compares his earnings with those 
of men of the Rosen and Albright type. 
There are many thousand agents who 
are in the $5,000 a year class or less— 
men who cannot possibly make more 
than that either because of sparsely 
settled communities which are their 
fields, or because they have not su- 
perior production ability, and yet they 
constitute the backbone of the agency 
force of the country, are first-class 
agents in every respect and it would be 
a pity if they did not remain in the 
business. 

Of course, there is a lot in what Dr. 
Simmons says, and there are some men 
so constituted that the stories about 
which he complains have a tendency to 
pull down their spirits, especially when 
they read of the marvelous writings of 
twenty or thirty applications a day, and 
capture of $1,000,000 policies. And yet 
some one must be the leader, and, natu- 
rally, there is a widespread interest to 
know how and why they lead. The life 
insurance companies themselves seem 
to find inspiration in the achievements 
of Messrs. Rosen and Albright because 
their home office papers are at frequent 
intervals filled with quotations of their 
philosophy and chronicles of their ex- 
periences. Naturally, agents as well as 
salesmen in other lines prefer to read 
about the dominant personalities among 
their co-workers. No salesmanship story 
is good unless a sale is consummated; 
no article about success is worth any- 
thing if the principal figure has not 
been successful. That the people of 


PLAYING 


this country are eager to read about 
success accounts tor the phenomenal 
progress of the “American Magazine,” 
built up on stories of that type. 

The best stories about Rosen and 
Albright of course are those which re- 
cite experiences which help other men 
sell, either by way of inspirational ex- 
pressions.of which they are the authors, 
or by the reprinting of arguments 
which they have used. Harry Rosen 
has been of incalculable assistance to 
other agents by pointing out to them 
the possibilities in writing business in- 
surance, and in triumphing over hard 
times arguments. Above everything 
else, he has proved that the agent 
should know more about business and 
economics than the prospect, so that 
the agent can guide him and be a real 
counsellor. Dozens of people in Mil- 
waukee say that they insure with Dr. 
Albright because his reputation there 
is that of an expert in insurance, a 
man who can be trusted to give a busi- 
ness man advice which will protect him 
against any mistakes when he insures. 
Naturally, these men make large sums, 
but they merely point the way. Others 
are crowding close on their heels. 

But just as it would be unfortunate 
if the newspapers printed too much 
about the luminaries, it would be equal- 
ly a mistake not to print a lot about 
the average man. Nor is he neglected. 
Columns are printed about him every 
week; and there is no reasonable com- 
plaint on that score. 

Another interesting statement made 
by Dr. Simmons in Chicago was that 
some agencies need too much nursing; 
and are much more expensive for a com- 
pany to handle than are some others. 
He also called attention to the class of 
business which is written by different 
agents writing about the same volume 
of business. The mortality and lapse 
vary to such an extent that some agents 
add little to the surplus of the company, 
while others are good surplus makers. 
In his opinion, therefore, the amount of 
paid-for business is not always the cor- 
rect gauge of an agent’s or an agency’s 
business. Is he profitable to the com- 
pany or isn’t he? The mere fact that 
one agent writes more than another 
does not necessarily make him a better 
agent, as was commented upon several 
times at Chicago last week, and some 
of the great companies intend to take 
these facts into consideration in new 
compensation contracts with their field 
representatives. 





INSURANCE ON INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS 

“Case and Comment,” a paper which 
digests and comments on legal deci- 
sions, contains some interesting com- 
ments relative to insurance on intoxi- 
cating liquors in its current issue. 

An insurer who collects and retains 
the premium on a burglary, larceny, 
and theft policy covering intoxicating 
liquor, and who manifests no desire, 
prior to a loss, to cancel the policy, 
cannot escape liability on the theory 
that, because of the “War-time Prohibi- 
tion Act,” the liquors had no value. 
This question arose in the case of Chi- 
cago Bonding & Ins. Co. v. Oliner, 139 
Md. 408, 115 Atl. 592, annotated in 18 
A.L.R. 1081, where the court held that 
the damages to be allowed for the loss 
by theft of whisky insured against theft 


after prohibition went into effect are 
the fair value of the whisky; in deter- 
mining which, the cost of the liquor 
may be considered. 

A property right which is insurable 
is generally recognized in intoxicating 
liquor, although it is capable of un- 
lawful uses. The insurance attaches to 


the property only, and the risks insurea 


against are not the consequences of 
illegal acts, but of accidents. 

A contract of insurance of whisky 
stored in a bonded warehouse is not 
void on the ground that it tends to 
assist the insured to violate the public 
policy and laws of the state against the 
possession and sale of intoxicating 
liquors therein. Mechanics’ Ins. Co. v. 
C. A. Hoover Distilling Co. 31 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 8738, 105 C. C. A. 128, 182 Fed. 
590. The court remarked: “Even if 
these contracts of insurance had the 
effect to make the business of the man- 
ufacture and sale of liquor less hazard- 
ous, and in that way to encourage the 
conduct of that business, nevertheless 
that encouragement was not the chief 
purpose or direct effect, but was a mere 
incident of the indemnity against loss 
by fire which the policies were made 
to secure.” 

A contract of insurance upon intoxi- 
cating liquors, susceptible of legitimate 
use, is collateral to, and too remotely 
connected with, the illegal use to which 
such goods are put, to be affected by 
it, where no illegal design entered into 
the making of the contract at its in- 
ception. Erb v. German-American Ins. 
Co. 98 Iowa, 606, 67 N. W. 583, 40 
L.R.A. 845. 

But in some cases the contract of 
insurance covering liquors has been 
held so closely related to the unlawful 
act as to be a part of that transaction 
and therefore invalid; as where the 
policy expressly agrees that the prop- 
erty insured is to be kept and main- 
tained in violation of law. Wood v. 
First Nat. F. Ins. Co. 21 Ga. App. 333, 
94 S. E. 622. Or where the direct 
purpose of the insured in taking the 
policy on a stock of intoxicating liquors 
was that he might continue their sale 
with the greatest safety. Kelly v. 
Home Ins. Co. 97 Mass. 288. And a 
contract directly insuring liquors in- 
tended for illegal sale is invalid as one 
made to afford protection for illegal 
acts; and if an illegal traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors is the principal business 
of a druggist insuring his stock of 
goods, and his other business is a mere 
cover for the purpose of enabling him 
to secrete and disguise his real busi- 
ness, the insurance is a contract to 
protect him in his illegal venture, and 
is therefore void. Carrigan v. Lycom- 
ing F. Ins. Co. 53 Vt. 418, 38 Am. Rep. 
687. 

The fact, however, that the insured 
had not obtained a license to sell liquor, 
has nothing to do with insurance on 
his stock of liquors and fixtures, and 
constitutes no defense to an action on 
the policy. Feibelman v. Manchester 
Fire Assur. Co. 108 Ala. 180, 19 So. 540, 
subsequent appeal in 118 Ala. 308, 23 
So. 759. 





J. H. Mitchell, manager life, accident 
and group departments, Winnipeg 
branch office, has gone to Scotland for 
a rest after several weeks’ illness. 








The Human Side 











E. C. LUNT 





Edward C. Lunt, who is to head the 
Sun Indemnity, is generally regarded 
as one of the most brilliant men in his 
line of work. He is not only an able 
and conscientious executive, but is the 
author of a book of great value and 
comprehension, bearing the title “Sur- 
ety Bonds,” going into underwriting re- 
quirements and published by the Ronald 
Press Co. 

* &*& * 

John A. Hastings, secretary and 
treasurer of the All-American Brokers, 
takes his seat in the New York State 
Senate on the first Wednesday in Jana- 
ary next as the youngest senator as he 
is but 22 years old. He succeeds Sen- 
ator Charles C. Lockwood, chairman ot 
the Joint Legislative Housing Commit- 
tee. He was elected from the Seventh 
District, which is part of Kings, by a 
plurality of 4,013 over his Republican 
opponent. One measure that Senator- 
elect Hastings says he will sponsor 
would provide for “the annihilation of 
space” in relation to freight rates on 
life commodities such as milk and food- 
stuffs. When in college he specialized 
in economics and although so young he 
was instrumental in organizing the AIl- 
American Brokers which now has many 
branches in different states. Upon his 
graduation from college Mr. Hastings 
was political secretary to the late L. J. 
O’Reilly who was political confidential 
man of W. R. Hearst. 

+ * * 


T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun 
Life of Canada and chairman of the 
National Committee on Food Resources 
of Canada during the war, made an ad- 
dress at the annual dinner of the Brit- 
ish Schools and Universities Club at the 
Hotel Astor on Thursday night of last 
week in which he advocated that Amer- 
ica should cancel all obligations of the 
allies. 

* ¢ @ 

A. K. Taylor, former advertising man- 
ager of the Continental, and with the 
public relations committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
now an insurance man in Shanghai. A 
postal from him just received is to the 
effect that he has just returned from a 
two months’ trip embracing Hongkong, 
Canton, Amoy and Manila. The Asia 
Life, one of the companies with which 
he is connected, has a thriving branch 
office in Canton. 

s* ¢ 8 

Colonel Frank L. Stoddard, insurance 
superintendent of New York State, 
made a quick trip to Boston this week 
in order to dine with his old Spanish 
War battery. He left New York at 1 
o’clock on Monday, attended the dinner, 
and was back at his office on Tuesday 
morning. 
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Fire Insurance Department 











Advises Agents To 
Push What They’ve Got 


WEBSTER’S TALK TO SPECIALS 


Sums Up What Locals Have to Sell; 
Discloses Results of Ques- 
tionnaire 


Franklin Webster, publisher of “The 
Insurance Press,” addressed the New 
Jersey Special Agents Association in 
Newark on Monday. He read a digest 
of an interesting ouestionnaire he had 
sent out asking special agents what 
percentage of agents were good and 
bad, putting them into two groups of 
extremely good and extremely bad. The 
replies, which were interesting, varied. 
He summed up by saying that probably 
75% of the locals in every state were 
susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment. He thought many .of the locals 
were in a rut. 

Mr. Webster devoted a large part of 
his talk to what he termed “window 
displays.” He called attention to the 
large variety of insurance coverage at 
the command of an agent, and said: 

“Now, let us stand beside the insur- 
ance agent when he looks out of his 


office windows; and who has vision 
enough to see his policies—policies 
written by him—protecting the prop- 


erty, the lives, the limbs, the health of 
his fellow men; the responsibility of 
contractors, the honesty of executors, 
the integrity of banks, the credit of mer- 
chants; who sees insurance furnishing 
innumerable additional forms of protec- 
tion against countless hazards that be- 
set human life, human occupations, hu- 
man plans, human hopes and human 
aspirations; bringing security to fam- 
ilies, commercial enterprises, factories 
and workshops. If he sees this picture 
will he not also see that his own office 
is kept conspicuous, all its flags snap- 
ping in the breeze, as the headquarters 
of a business that makes possible the 
smooth and successful operations of 
every other business?” 


FIRE COMMITTEES MEET 


Discuss Acquisition Problems and Adopt 
Tentative Resolution; Study Com- 
plicates Final Solution 

Committees of the Eastern Union, 
Western Union, South-Kastern Under- 
writers Association, Western Insurance 
Bureau and Board of Fire Underwriters 
ef the Pacific met Tuesday to discuss 
ecquisition costs. Otto KE. Schaefer, 
president of the Westchester, is chair- 
man of the conference. No decisions 
effecting changes have been completed. 
The adoption of one resolution to be 
submitted to the five organizations is 
reported, but this resolution is tentative. 

In the effort to clear up the acquist 
tion cost question companies are study- 
ing their own records and finding out 
just what the business costs them. It 
is understood that some of them have 


Hitchcock Dinner 
To Be Big Affair 


COMMISSIONERS TO ATTEND 


Also, Hundreds of Others in the 
Business; Governor of Kentucky 
to Speak 


One ot the most interesting dinners 
in the annals of insurance will be given 
at the Hotel Astor on the night of De- 
cember 7 during a week when there 
will be a number of important meetings 
in New York, including the convention 
of the insurance commissioners. The 
guest of honor will be Champion I. 
Hitcheock, president of the Insurance 
Kield, of Louisville. It is reported that 
about 2,000 invitations will go out this 
week. Among those to be invited are 
many of the most representative men in 
the business. 

Prominent figures are on the commit- 
tee of arrangements, including Presi- 
dent Whitman, of the commissioners’ 
convention; Commissioner McMurray, 
of Indiana, and Commissioner Button, 
of Virginia. John B. Morton, president 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and Edson §S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty, are 
among other members; also President 
Case of the Local Agents’ Association 
and President Daugherty of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

The list of speakers will be largely 
recruited from outside of the business 
and will include the Governor of Ken- 
tucky and possibly Heywood Broun, of 
the New York “World.” 

The idea of the dinner originated with 
James E. Dunne, vice-president of the 
I’. B. Collins Investment Co., formerly 
a well-known insurance newspaper busi- 
ness man, and who was with “The In- 
surance Field.” Because of the large 
personal acquaintance of Mr. Hitchcock, 
whose entire life has been associated 
with journalism, and his popularity, the 


affair is bound to be a success. Before 
going into weekly journalism Mr. Hitch- 
cock was with the Chicago “Inter- 


Ocean” and later the Chicago “'Times- 
Herald.” 





secured very interesting information in 
this way, which had not previously been 
so strongly impressed upon them. 

The fire insurance companies have 
some fundamental questions to deal 
with, aside from the innumerable aw 
tails. Officers of the largest and best 
established companies recognize that 
uniform commission rules which would 
be satisfactory to them would make it 
almost impossible for many of the small- 
er companies or those only recently 
organized to do business. An officer of 
one large company said yesterday that 
it is far from the desire of the leaders 
to put insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of their smaller competitors. 
Thoughtful underwriters have been say- 
ing for years that it was unforcunate 
that so many small local companies 
have gone out of business. 











MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 

















UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 




















Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practical 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 
that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 


the business. 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 
keenly regret its loss.” 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 


E. Kimball, 


Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 
Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


President 





Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 








COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 


VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 


sign of good insurance 


T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
Firemen’s of New Jersey 


Northern of London 


Commonwealth of New York 
National Liberty Fire Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


ONE LIBERTY 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


STREET 


Globe & Rutgers of N. Y 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’*Phones: Main 6370-6871-6872 
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$1,500,000 Capital For 
National Liberty 


ALSO, STOCK DIVIDEND OF 50% 


Meeting of Stockholders December 1; 
Letters From Messrs. Coates 
and Averbeck 


The capital stock of the National Lib- 
erty is to be increased to $1,500,000, 
which proposition will be voted on by 
the stockholders December 1. 

The company has declared a 50% 
stock dividend. President Coates has 
sent the following notice of a special 
meeting to the stockholders: 

“Notice is herelvy given that a special 
meeting of the stockholders of the Na 
tional Liberty Insurance Company will 
be held at the head office of the com- 
pany, 709 Sixth avenue, New York, on 
Friday, Dec. 1, 1922, at 12 o’clock noon, 
for the purpose of voting on a proposi- 
tion to increase the capital stock of the 
company from $1,000,000 par’ value, at 
present authorized, to $1,500,000 par 
value, to consist of 30,000 shares of the 
par value of $50 each, such increase to 
be made from surplus funds accumu- 
lated and in possession of the company, 
as previded in Section 117, Article 3 of 
the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, and such increase in capital stock 
to be distributed pro rata to the stock- 
holders of the company at such time 
and in such manner as shall be deter- 
mined by the stockholders at such spe- 
cial meeting.” 

Chairman Averbeck’s Letter 

In addition to the formal notice, this 
letter has gone out, signed by M. J. 
Averbeck, chairman of the board: 

“We hand you berewith formal no- 
tice of a special meeting of the stock- 
holders to be held at the head office of 
the company on Friday, Dec. 1, 1922, 
for the purpose of authorizing an in- 


crease in the capital stock of the com- 
pany and the distribution of a 50% 
stock dividend. 

“The capital stock of the company is 
now $1,000,000, all issued and outstand- 
ing. The surplus of the company on 
June 30, 1922, was $3,232,222.89. The 
capitalization of $500,000 of this surplus 
is now proposed, making the capital 
stock of the company, issued and out- 
standigg, $1,500,000, and the surplus of 
the company, as of June 30, 1922, 
$2,732,222.89. This proportion of surplus 
to capital is felt to be conservative. 

“Upon authorization by the stockhold- 
ers and compliance with legal formali- 
ties, a pro rata distribution of the new 
stock will be made to stockholders, and 
each stockholder will receive one addi- 
tional share of full paid stock for every 
two shares of stock now held by him, 
and a scrip certificate for one-half share 
if he now holds an uneven number of 
shares. It is proposed that scrip certifi- 
cates may be combined with others to 
make up full shares, and as so com- 
bined may be exchanged for stock cer- 
tificates, and until so exchanged that 
scrip certificate will not confer voting 
power nor entitle the holders to divi- 
dends. It is believed that the interests 
of the company will be best conserved 
if the proposed increase and distribu- 
tion of capital stock can be accomplish- 
ed before the end of the year. 

“Stockholders who cannot be present 
at the meeting are requested to execute 
the enclosed proxy, with signature duly 
witnessed, and to return the same 
promptly in the enclosed stamped enve- 
lope. The company will affix the re- 
quired internal revenue stamps.” 


R. P. BARBOUR BACK 
R. P. Barbour, of the North British, 
has returned from a Western trip. 


General Counsel O. B. Ryon, of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
was in New York this week. 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 


C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 











SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 




















RE-ELECT DAVENPORT 


He Has Been Efficient President of 
Board of Fire Underwriters 

Alfred Davenport has been re-elected 
president of the Board. His 
administration has been a good one. He 
was successful in getting good speak- 
ers, and he established a working con- 
ference between the New England In- 
surance Exchange and the New England 
insurance agents. He also did fine work 
in the Profile House Convention ar- 
rangements when the New England as- 
sociations met there. 
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Cornell Visits Company 
Channing B. Cornell, resident man- 
ager for the Fidelity & Casualty at San 
Francisco, visited the home office of 
the company this week. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Keal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehan Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H, Massinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
Jehan A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 








188,956 
789,027 





Total ............$8,185,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, H. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- ; 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ags’t Sec'y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CoO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ....ccc0.d $1,000,000 

Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ......' 2,240,988 
Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 








Loyal to triends and loyal agents 


——————————————————————————————————————— 
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STATE CONDITION INQUIRY 





President Case, National Association, 
Asks State Presidents to Tell 
What is of Interest 


President Case, of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has 
written a letter to presidents and secre- 
taries of several state associations, in 
which he says in part: 

“May I again impress the fact upon 
you, as Oflicers of the State Associa- 
tions, that the National Association 
does not consist merely of the few men 
who have been elected to official posi- 
tions, but, on the contrary, of every 
member in all of the state associations 
throughout the country. 

“In order that we may start the year 
right, will each president please write 
to me some time during the next ten 


days, and inform me as to the present 
conditions in his state? 

“The National Executive Committee 
will meet during the first week in De- 
cember, and I desire to present to that 
meeting a statement regarding our mu- 
tual responsibilities and obligations.” 





A. L. HEPLER’S TROUBLES 

Considerable light was thrown this 
week on the operations of A. L. Hepler, 
of Butler, Pa.,, who organized and ex- 
ploited the Ideal Squad Company with 
a capital of $30,000, and the Citizens 
Insurance Agency & Mortgage Com- 
pany, with a capital of $2,500,000, both 
of which are in the hands of liquidating 
committees and insolvent. Publicity 
was given by Frank Blaney, a wealthy 
farmer, who filed a petition in the com- 
mon pleas court. He said he subscribed 
for 333 shares of the stock at $15 a 
share. 





LOCAL LOSSES MOUNTING 

How the present year has witnessed 
an increase in fire losses was reiterated 
Wednesday at the November meeting 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Losses have increased radical- 
ly, despite fire prevention efforts to 
check the same. The chairman of the 
committee on losses and adjustments 
submitted figures giving the following 
comparison for the first ten months of 
1921 and 1922: 


Incurred losses— 


a ——— 9 
No. Amount No. Amount 
2974 $16,811,000 3603 $18,357,000 

Adjusted losses— 

3151 $13,034,000 3774 $15,386,000 


A committee was named to select a 
successor to EK. E. Pearce as chairman 
of the fire patrol committee, as Mr. 
Post could not continue to serve be- 
cause of his impending removal to Hart- 
ford. C. R. Pitcher, of the Royal, was 


elected to succeed William H. Kenzel, 
resigned, on the laws and legislation 
committee. 
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Say Stoddard Will Look 
Into Rochester Muddle 


SITUATION 





CONTINUES BAD 





Some Agents Had Threatened to Ap- 
peal to Samuel Untermyer; 
Restlessness Spreads 





(By a Correspondent) 

Confident that the salaried agent and 
the excepted city and other high com- 
mission dodges are doomed, Rochester 
agents on Eastern Union graded com- 
missions are marking time while await- 
ing the day of uniformity. Information 
that has reached Rochester points to 
the fact that the intolerable discrimina- 
tion existing here will be cleaned up 
by the Insurance Department because 
of the failure of the companies to act. 
Loyal graded-commission agents of 
Eastern Union companies who are fac- 
ing the severe competition of twenty- 
nine salaried, or high commission, 
offices had already threatened to take 
their case to the public through Samuel 
Untermyer when assurance came from 
Albany that Superintendent Stoddara 
would force the companies to bring 
about a condition of commission uni- 
formity in Rochester and elsewhere. 

At the present time the so-called 
salaried agents are earning from 25% 
to 30% commission on their fire insur- 
ance business while the graded com- 
mission agent is averaging 17% or 18%. 
In certain instances companies owned 
or controlled by the same interests are 
paying salaried commissions in one 
office and graded in another with the 
result that the two agents are receiving 
widely different rates of compensation 
on the same class of business, some- 
times on the same risk. The wholesale 
resignation of companies by offices ac- 
cepting salaried contracts has increased 
the number of agents in this city to al- 
most seventy. Companies thrown out 
on the street are determined to have 
representatives in this profitable city, 
even though they must create new agen- 
cies. Competition is getting worse every 
day and the calibre of agents lower. 

Other Agents Restless 

Realizing that the possibilities of ob- 
taining excess commissions, agents in 
other cities are getting restless and de- 
manding salaried contracts. The com- 
panies freely admit that they can not 
afford to pay Rochester commissions 
all over the country. Yet the home 
oftice officials realize that the salaried 
agitation is sure to bob up in many 
places. 

One of the arguments used against 
the salaried contract is to question its 
legality. Does a company act “in re- 
straint of trade’ when it pays an agent 
excess commission provided he writes 
all his business in a single company? 
Such an act entails the withdrawal of 
several companies from an office and 
prevents companies from entering a 
salaried agency. Rochester agents re- 
call the suit of the federal government 
against a big local manufacturing con- 
cern which entered into exclusive agen- 
cy agreements with retailers. The com- 
pany was forced to discontinue its prac- 
tice as contrary to the anti-trust law. 





FLEMING ON SPEAKING TOUR 

T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the 
conservation department of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, will 
tour Iowa in the latter part of this 
month under.the auspices of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
will deliver addresses at Des Moines, 
Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Sioux City and 
Council Bluffs. 





APPOINTED OKLAHOMA AGENT 

President Beresford, of the Columbia 
of New Jersey, has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. N. Jones as Oklahoma 
state agent, with headquarters at Okla- 
homa City. Mr. Jones has been in field 
work in Oklahoma for several years and 
is thoroughly acquainted with the ter- 
ritory. 














ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 











PROGRESS AND THE HOME 


One of the duties which an insurance in- 
stitution owes to its agents is to keep abreast 
of new developments in connection with 
underwriting and its many ramifications. 


That The Home of New York is fulfilling 
its obligations in this regard, is evidenced 
by the part that the Company takes in fos- 
tering any movement which will make for 
better conditions in the business of fire 
insurance. Then, too, The Home endeavors 
always to provide for its agents, facilities 
for handling new lines with the attendant 
opportunity of increasing their premium 
income. 


It is this progressive spirit and a personal 
interest in the welfare of its agents that 
have done much to make The Home of New 
York, The Largest and Strongest Tl ire 
Insurance Company in America. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

















Fire and Lightning, Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 

















Insurers’ Guaranty 
Ready for Business 


OPENS ITS RICHMOND OFFICE 





Nominal Fee of $5 For Each Assured; 
Lawyers, Business Men and 
Others on Board 





The Eastern Underwriter printed a 
story last week telling something of the 
plans of the Insurers Guaranty, Corpora- 
tion, of Richmond, Va. 

That corporation has now opened 
offices on the tenth floor of the Times 
Dispatch Building, with the intention 
of occupying the entire floor as the 
space is available. A representative of 
the cCOMpany says that it is the only 
resident company of its kind holding a 
blanket license to operate in Virgiuia, 
Me auus that the company is authorized 
to broker ture and the various casualty 
lines aud it offers to the assured prac- 
tically free service in the way of coun- 
sel, adjusters and appraisers, the pur- 
pose Deiug LO give the assureu all Deed- 
ed protection when it comes to the 
settiement of claims. 

Organization was effected last week, 
James A. Moncure, a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
belmg elected president. Mr. Moncure 
is One of the leading business men of 
the city, being identified with large 
fertilizer interests. Ben A. Rutin, for- 
mer insurance expert of the American 
isaukers Association and for the last 
year or more head of a local agency in 
Richmond, was named first vice-presi- 
dent. In this capacity he will direct 
the operations o@ the company. Ac 
cording to Mr. Ruffin, it will be policy 
of the company to place its business 
in stock Companies and it is his opinion 
that he will eventually succeed in get- 
ting control of a great deal of business 
now controlled by mutuals and recipro- 
cals. George B. Sydnor, president of 
Sydnor & Hundley, the largest retail 
furniture firm in Richmond, was elected 
second vice-president of the company. 
J. Preston Carson, experienced insur- 
ance attorney of Richmond, who con- 
ceived the idea “of giving the assured 
a full line of service and putting him 
on an equal plane with representatives 
of insurance companies when it comes 
to a settlement of claims,” is general 
counsel and is also chairman of the 
board of directors. Other directors dre 
Hiram T. Gates, Harry M. Smith, Jr., 
A. J. Parrish, James W. Gordon and 
C. Custer Robinson. Charles M. Robin- 
son, Richmond architect, will be in 
charge of the staff of appraisal experts 
and engineers. Smith & Gordon, Rich- 
mond attorneys, will be local counsel. 

The company is authorized to have 
$100,000 maximum capital, but for the 
time being it will issue only $50,000 of 
stock. All of this has been subscribed 
by the officers and directors. Addi- 
tional stock will be issued as the oc- 
casion demands. Later it is planned 
to establish offices in other states. Bat- 
timore will probably be selected for 
the first office out of Virginia and New 
York for the second. 

Richmond local agents as well as 
those in other parts of Virginia are 
evincing no little interest in the plans 
and purposes of the company and are 
wondering to what extent they will be 
affected. In cases in which they solicit 
their own business they will doubtless 
lose the 10% usually paid solicitors, for 
that is what the company will expect 
as a brokerage fee. On the other hand, 
they find consolation in the declared 
purpose of the company to place prac- 
tically all business in stock companies 
through local agencies. 

According to officials of the company, 
Commissioner Button declared as his 
belief that in its service features it will 
prove an important arm of his own 
service. 

The nominal fee of $5 to be charged 
each assured annually will eliminate all 
question of rebating, in the opinion of 
some, 
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Don’t violate his confidence 


Here is a very strange state of affairs, 


Namely : 


That, while an assured will disregard many little bits of professional 
advice given in good faith by his insurance agent, he has such perfect faith 
and confidence in his agent’s delivered policies that he does not even read 
them (to check up the coverages and to see if the forms properly describe 
the property and its location) let alone understand their terms. That’s 
why New York State is holding “Read Your Policy” week. 


This confidence in the policy is probably due to the fact that most 
people actually do not know of the existence of any terms other than 
the amount of insurance and the premium, both of which are typed at the 
top of the first page. 


Whether or not this condition is remedied, it is at least the duty of 
every agent to honor the confidence of his assureds not only by giving his 
best advices on coverage and the removal of existing hazards, but certainly 
by placing their liability only in companies of unquestioned integrity and 
loss paying ability. 


The Fidelity-Phenix has a record of having paid every just claim. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Cc. R. STREET, 
President. 





“Amemen Powe 


Cash Capital: $5,000,000 


CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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To Test Taxes Upon 
Non-Admitted Covers 


CASE BEFORE SUPREME COURT 








Nation’s Highest Judicial Body to 
Pass on Constitutionality of Tax- 
ing Unauthorized Insurance 





Fire and marine supporters of the 
proposition to impose a tax upon insur- 
ance placed by brokers with unauthor- 
ized insurers are watching with interest 
the case of the St. Louis Cotton Com- 
press Company against the State of 
Arkansas which today goes before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
this suit is involved the question wheth- 
er a state has the constitutional right 
to tax an assured for insuring in an- 
other state property located in Arkan- 
sas. The Arkansas statute whose con- 
stitutionality is being attacked was 
passed in 1913 and provides for a 5% 
levy upon the gross premiums paid on 
insurance in unadmitted companies, the 
tax to be paid by the assured. 

The St. Louis Cotton Compress Com- 
pany is located in St. Louis, where the 
insurance was effected, premiums paid 
and losses settled. The company re- 
fused to pay the 5% tax to Arkansas, 
so the state began suit. The lower 
court entered judgment against the as- 
sured, which decision was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the state as a 
justifiable exercise of the power to tax 
foreign corporations. In bringing the 
case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States the St. Louis company 
alleges that Arkansas exceeded its pow- 
ers in that it seeks to deprive assureds 
of property without due process of law, 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Other states have or are planning to 
pass legislation that will tend to in- 
crease the volume of insurance placed 
with licensed insurers. This is especial- 
ly true with regard to marine insur- 
ance. One of the counsel for the St. 
Louis company, Wendell P. Barker, is 
also a leading lawyer for several steam- 
ship companies and in waging this bat- 
tle he also is hoping for a defeat of the 
plan to incorporate in the New York 
State law a tax upon unauthorized in- 
surance, 





HYDE REFUSES NEW SCHEDULE 


State Superintendent of Insurance 
Ben C. Hyde, in Kansas City, has re- 
fused to accept the schedule of reduc- 
tion filed by the fire insurance com- 
panies in compliance with his order for 
a 10% reduction of fire, hail and tor- 
nado insurance rates, the Insurance De- 
partment at Jefferson City was advised. 
The schedule of new classes was pre- 
sented by O. B. Ryan, of Chicago, an 
attorney for the insurance companies. 
As a result of Superintendent Hyde’s ac- 
tion, it is understood that a suit will be 
filed to test the validity of the superin- 
tendent’s order for a reduction. 

Suit seeking to obtain a review by 
the Cole County Circuit Court, at Jef- 
ferson City, of an order issued October 
9 by Ben C. Hyde, State Superintendent 
of Insurance, decreasing by 10% rates 
charged by the 149 fire insurance com- 
panies operating in Missouri, will be 
filed at Jefferson City Saturday, accord- 
ing to information received by Mr. 
Hyde. The suit, is is said; will be filed 
by the Aetna Company on behalf of the 
other companies. The cut in rates 
would amount to about $2,000,000. 





DOMINGE TO LECTURE 

Charles C. Dominge, of the Great 
American, and author of several tech- 
nical books on fire insurance, will ad- 
dress the Capital City Insurance Club 
at Albany on December 1 on the subject 
of “Building Construction.” This lec- 
ture will be given in conjunction with 


the work of the Insurance Institute of 
America. 
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of Indianapolis, Indiana 


While 
accumulating 
wealth 


YOUR 


customers 
look to 


YOU 


for protection. The Sterling 
will serve you well. 





Back of every agent of the Sterling 
there is a trained field and office 
staff, ready and anxious to help you 
benefit by the combined strength of 
the whole organization. To put 
this force in action, call, write or 
use the wire. 


Hartford General Agency Co., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





N. B. 
There are desirable 
agency connections 
open to the Sterling 
type of men. 























Finds Fault With 
Accounting System 
PRESENT METHOD MISLEADS 








Manufacturers Do Not Publish Their 
Figures on a Retail Basis, But 
Insurance Does 





Some common sense talk on acqul- 
sition cost is printed by the Western 
Department of the Boston and Old 
Colony in their agency publication, 
“The Accelerator.” It is to the effect 
that the present method of presenting 
insurance accounting figures to public 
gaze is all wrong. Here’s what is said 
on the subject: 


“Just at the present time the insur- 
ance journals, and even the public 
press, are filled with articles pertaining 
to the high cost of doing business by 
insurance companies. Nearly every one 
has a remedy for the situation. The 
companies, of course, would like to re- 
duce the agents’ commissions while the 
agents themselves feel that all of the 
cutting down should be done by the 
companies in their office expense. Some 
feel that the companies are spending 
too much for advertising and others 
complain that they are not spending 
enough. Without appearing to discredit 
the learned and scientific opinion of 
our contemporaries (if we may Call 
them such) it is our opinion that the 
trouble is more imaginary than real. 

Unfortunate in Accounting 

“The insurance business has always 
had an unfortunate and _ ill-advised 
method of accounting. Percentages of 
expenses and losses are figured on the 
gross volume of premiums received less 
cancellations and reinsurance ceded 
which practically means that an insur- 
ance company is in the same relative 
position as a manufacturer publishing 
its figures on a retail basis. Tell the 
average man in the street that approxi. 
mately 45% of the premiums received 
by an insurance company are used for 
getting the business and he will hold 
up his hands in horror. It never occurs 
to him that a goodly proportion of this 
percentage is commission expense and 
remains in the hands of his local agent. 
No other business with which he is at 
all familiar ever publishes the gross 
volume of their retail sales and then 
compares that with figures of their ac- 
tual cost of doing business, which in 
the case of an insurance company 
means losses incurred and paid. As a 
matter of fact the company itself does 
not and never did handle all of the net 
premiums which it is required to report 
to the State Insurance Commissioner. 
The agents’ commissions are deductea 
and the net remittances sent on to the 
company. 

“For instance, a company doing a 
business of $1,000,000 premiums with 
a 25% commission ratio never sees or 
handles $250,000 of the $1,000,000. They 
receive $750,000 out of which they must 
pay all of the losses and office ex- 
penses. Presuming that this company 
suffered $550,000 in losses and that their 
office and overhead expenses amounted 
to $190,000, according to the present 
method of reporting their figures they 
would show a loss ratio of 55% with 
an expense ratio of 44%, leaving a net 
underwriting profit of 1%. 

“Supposing they were to show their 
actual figures as any other line of busi- 
ness does. Their premiums would be 
$750,000, their losses $550,000 and their 
office expenses, including field super- 
vision, would be $190,000. On this basis 
then their loss ratio would be 73% and 
their expense ratio (we mean the com- 
pany’s expense ratio alone, which is 
what the general public always thinks 
we mean) would be 24%. There would 
not be any particular howl on the part 
of the general public regarding the 
25% commission to agents particularly 
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when they understand that these com- 
missions remain in their own locality. 
Certainly little, if any, criticism could 
be directed at companies for operating 
on a gross expense basis of 24% of the 
actual money they handle. 

“One other illustration might make 
our point a little more clear. We will 
take an automobile retailing at $1,500. 
Supposing the manufacturer of this au- 
tomobile were to publish in his figures 
the total value of all retail sales and 
then deduct from that his actual manu- 
facturing costs. His actual manufas- 


turing costs should not exceed $600 and. 


it would therefore appear that on this 
one automobile it takes $900 to get it 
from the factory to the purchaser. Can 
you imagine the attitude of the public 
towards automobile concerns if their 
figures were published on this basis? 
The manufacturer of an automobile, 
however, shows merely his receipts 
from his sales to his dealers and the 
dealer in his statement shows his re- 
ceipts as compared with the actual cost. 
The expense is thus broken up and it 
does not appear that any one of them 
is making an exorbitant profit. 

“If our contention that the present 
trouble with respect to expense ratio is 
psychological is correct then the quicker 
the companies reform their present 
methods of accounting the better on 
both the companies and the public will 
be. Perhaps there might be some ob- 
jections raised to uncontrolled acqul- 
sition costs insofar as commissions are 
concerned under this plan. Competi- 
tion would be a strong factor in holding 
these acquisition costs to a reasonable 
level for the companies themselves 
realize the necessity of making a profit. 
The least that might be said for this 
plan is that it would prevent insurance 
commissioners from making misleading 
statements that the companies are tak- 
ing millions of dollars out of the state 
for expenses when they know, although 
the general public does not, that over 
half of the expense consists of local 
agents’ commissions, and this money 
remains in the state.” 


Base Fifteen Questions 
On “Read Your Policy” 


CONTEST 





FOR SCHOOL PUPILS 





Prizes Donated By Insurance Clubs in 
Various Cities of This State; 
Thousands to Compete 





One of the interesting features of the 
“Read Your Policy’ campaign now be- 
ing carried on by the New York State 
Association of Local Agents in its effort 
to persuade people, in their own inter- 
ests, to read their insurance policies, is 
the contest for local school pupils. 

This contest consists of fifteen ques- 
tions, so prepared as to bring out the 
important and little understood features 
of the standard fire insurance policy. 
The correct answer to each question is 
to be found in the policy itself. It is 
stipulated that, while pupils may ac- 
cept help from their parents, the 
answers must be written in the con- 
testant’s own words. Accuracy, sim- 
plicity of expression and completeness 
will constitute the deciding factors. 

Prizes in varying amounts have been 
donated by local insurance clubs in 
about twenty cities of the state. It is 
expected that at least 100,000 pupils 
will engage in the contest. 

Here are the questions that contest- 
ants will be required to answer: 

1. Your home is covered by fire insur- 
ance. The back porch is destroyed by 
fire. The original cost of the porch is 
estimated at $150, but it has been in 
need of repair for some time and when 
burned was worth only $100. According 
to the terms of your policy, what 
amount should the insurance company 
pay you? What clause covers this? 

2. Currency cannot be insured, be- 
cause of the utter impossibility of prov- 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 








Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 
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ing loss. What other items are also 
uninsurable? 

3. A factory is insured for $150,000. 
There are two policies covering the 
property, one written by the “A” In- 
surance Company for $100,000, and the 
other by the “B” Insurance Company 
for $50,000. A fire occurs that causes 
$75,000 damage. How much of this loss 
will the ‘B”’ company be required to 
pay? 

4. At what time of day does a policy 
take effect? 

5. If a fire is caused by some party 
that is legaily liable, may the company 
pay the loss and take the recovery of 
this damage in its own hands? 

6. How soon must a loss be paid? 

7. A city or town passes an ordinance 
stating that all new construction within 
certain limits must have fireproof roof- 
ing. <A roof of a dwelling located in 
these limits burns. At the time of the 
fire the roof was covered with wooden 
shingles. Is the insurance company re- 
quired to pay the cost of the new fire- 
proof roof? Quote the clause covering 
this? 

8. Is it essential that the loss be 
made good in cash? 

9. What immediate action should be 
taken in case of fire loss? What in- 
formation is required by the company? 

10. Is it possible for a property own- 
er to cancel his fire insurance at any 
time? If a company wishes to cancel 
a policy how must it go about it? 

11. A heavy snowfall causes the roof 
of a business block to fall to the floor 
below. How does this affect the fire 
insurance? 

12. A serious fire is raging in the 
business section of the town. Your 
store is threatened. You hire an auto 
truck to haul your most valuable stock 
to a safe location. Will the insurance 
company pay for whatever damage may 
be done to the goods in this hurried 
removal? 

13. A chimney fire in a dwelling is 
showering the roof of the house next 
door with sparks. The owner, how- 


ever, makes no effort to use the garden 
hose or buckets of water to prevent his 
shingle roof from burning. How does 
this affect his policy? 

14. What procedure is followed when 
the insured and the company fail to 
agree on the amount of the loss? 

15. What changes in the ownership, 
occupancy, contents or status of your 
property make it necessary to get in 
touch with your insurance agent? 





PREMIUM PAYMENT BINDS 

The Supreme Court delivered an tIn- 
teresting decision this week in the case 
of Robert Wanberg, a farmer of North 
Dakota, to the effect that a farmer can 
recoyer from an insurance compauy 
damages for losses suffered to his crops 
after he has paid an initial premium 
but before the policy has been issued. 
Wanberg paid the premium to an au- 
thorized agent of the National Union 
Fire for insurance on his crops against 
windstorm. While his application was 
in the mail his crops were injured. The 
company refused to issue the policy. 
State courts of North Dakota had held 
that Wanberg was entitled to recover. 


AUTO SYMBOL BALLO 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing the present system of publishing 
rates rather than to go back to the 
symbol system. If you are in favor of 
the present method vote ‘yes’ on the 
ballot and mail it to us immediately. 
If you are not in favor of the system 
vote ‘no’ and send it in any way. We 
want to know the exact sentiment of 
our agents so that we can provide a 
rate schedule for them that will suit 
their wishes. 

“Please send the ballot in immediate- 
ly, for this expression from our agents 
will go a long ways in determining our 
attitude as to what kind of a rate sheet 
we will favor.” 
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HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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No Wonder They Call 
It “Jim Jam Jems” 


‘NEW ATTACK ON INSURANCE 


North Dakota Editor Reads Samuel 
Untermyer Monologues and Tells 
Readers of Peril 





“Jim Jam Jems” is the name of a 
confessedly impudent magazine which 
is published in Bismarck, N. D., for a 
quarter and which carries the slogan, 
“A Two-Bit Truth-Teller Is Richer Than 
a Million-Dollar Liar.” It is sold on 
newsstands to the same type of man 
who would buy “Snappy Stories” if he 
were a factory girl. It aims to be a 
combination of cheap gossip which 
makes the reader feel smug because he 
is not like other men, and of muck- 
raking of the type Theodore Roosevelt’s 
denunciations made unpopular. Big 
corporations are its meat. It never 
bothers with any business institution 
which has less than a million in the 
bank. 


All of which leads up to the fact that 
the November issue of “Jim Jam Jems” 
published a bitter comment upon insur- 
ance corporations, called “The Insur- 
ance Maelstrom.” It calls the heads of 
insurance institutions gamblers. Here 
are some extracts: 


_ “You are in the Insurance Maelstrom 
+-don’t ever think you aren’t. Some of 
your dollars are whirling about in it 
and going down into the bottomless 
maw of insurance profiteerdom. Don’t 
elope with the idea that ‘Jim Jam 
Jems’ is opposed to insurance—quite 
the contrary. What ‘Jim Jam Jems’ 
is opposed to is insurance abuses. The 
most of the insurance abuses are pulled 
off in what is commonly called Wall 
Street. Don’t elope ‘with the idea that 
Jim Jam Jems’ is opposed to Wall 
Street—any more than we are opposed 
to Main Street or to any other lair of 
pillage. 

“First get the dimensions of this In- 
surance Maelstrom. It’s a Titan. The 
premiums paid for all kinds of insur- 
ance in 1921 were upwards of $3,000,- 
000,000 with $1,500,000,000 for fire, 
workmen’s compensation, liability, fidel- 
ity, burglary and other casualty varie- 
ties with the balance, practically 
$1,500,000,000, of premiums paid for life 
insurance. 

“Of this gigantic sum $1,000,000,000 
was paid for fire insurance with practi- 
cally 90% of it collected by the stock 
fire insurance companies. The bulk of 
this huge sum rolls Wall Streetwards. 

Leviathan Profits ; 

“First take a look at the leviathan 
profits of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies. Here are some samples of ’em. 

“The Home Insurance Company of 
New York was organized in 1853, with a 
capital of $500,000. In 1913 its capital 
was increased from $3,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 by a stock dividend of 100%. Its 
stockholders have received in cash and 
in stock dividends $32,495,000. There 
is an accumulated surplus of some $63,- 
000,000 belonging to the stockholders. 
Here are profits of over $95,000,000 
made since its organization. We leave 
it to you if its premium charges— 
judged by actual results—haven’t been 
grossly excessive? 

“The Continental Insurance Company 
of New York was organized in 1853 with 
a capital of $500,000. By 1920 its capital 
had grown to $10,000,000—with $8,000,- 
000 of it from stock dividends. The 
value of the stock plus dividends paid 
out amounted to $52,000,000—as against 
$2,000,000 paid into the company by 
Stockholders. We leave it to you if its 
premium charges—judged by actual re- 
sults—haven’t been rank profiteering. 

“These fire insurance companies and 
many of their like maintain a rate- 
making machine in New York known 
ag the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change—from which mutual companies 
are excluded if they return any pre- 

um savings to policyholders. Here 


are the results, by premium payments 
and by losses for a part of this terri- 
tory—a little less than the entire Great- 


er New York. The results are net pre- 
miums from 1912 to 1920, inclusive, 
$270,000,000; losses, $109,474,392. 

“Here’s a difference on years 1912- 
1920 inclusive of $161,222,417 between 
premiums collected, in a very small part 
of the U. S. A., and losses paid. These 
gentry paid just 40.44% of their pre- 
mium takings in losses and their pol- 
icyholders got just $40.44 worth of real 
protection for every $100 paid in. We 
say these rates, on their own showing, 
after making every possible allowance 
for cost of getting business and for cost 
of administration, are plain Shylockery. 
And you see the results reflected in the 
titanic profits of the two companies 
mentioned above—the Home and the 
Continental. 

Called Thimbleriggery 

“But here is another large-sized pea 
under this stock fire insurance thimble- 
riggery and it’s ‘doosid clevah’ too. 
When you pay, as you do pay, insur- 
ance premiums in advance these com- 
panies treat a large portion of it as ‘un- 
earned premiums,’ against which they 
carry a ‘reserve. This unearned pre- 
mium reserve amounted in the year 
1920 for ten leading stock companies to 
$197,000,000. Of this reserve at least 
one-half is profit. But in addition these 
reserves are invested in securities pro- 
ducing returns which amounts to about 
$1,000,000 a year for each one of these 
ten companies. That interest earning— 
instead of going to policyholders to de- 
crease their premiums—goes to the 
stockholders to increase their profit. If 
the income from that reserve paid in by 
policyholders went where it should go, 
to the policyholders, their premiums 
would be decreased by $10,000,000 a 
year in these ten companies alone. 
Pretty soft we’d say—for the stock- 
holders! 

“Now watch these birds gamble with 
the proceeds. Sometimes they win. 
Sometimes they don’t. They buy and 
sell stocks-—in leviathan sums. We 
have spaded up the results for just one 
year for nine of them on the stocks 
they sold for the year 1920. Here’s 
what happened to them. 

Net Losses 
Stock 


Name of Company Sold 1920 


Home Insurance Company... .$3,562,229 
Continental Insurance Co.... 1,065,827 
American Eagle-Phenix ...... 298,088 
Pid@lity-PREMEE .6.6isccccccse 92,562 
Globe Indemnity ............ 45,550 
American Surety ...0.scsaees 385,885 
National Surety . i scccccv cas 906,058 
New Amsterdam Casualty.... 16,055 


Preferred Accident .......... 202,579 





Total losses stock gambling. . $6,574,833 
Wall Street 

“And there wasn’t a dollar of this 
money—not one dollar—but what could 
have been safely loaned on first mort- 
gage on productive farm or city prop- 
erty and have known that ‘its Redeemer 
liveth’ without the loss of a copper cent. 
But policyholders put their money in 
the Insurance Maelstrom and the Insur- 
ance Maelstrom threw it into the Wall 
Street Maelstrom and over $6,000,000 
was sucked down its insatiate maw. 

“But that wasn’t all—not by almost 
$8,000,000. There was another mess of 
losses they didn’t take—which were 
there just the same. There’s a list of 
losses on ‘retained stock’ thich they 
held and didn’t sell at the close of 1920 





—hbigger than the losses they did take! 

“Here you get for these stock insur- 
ance companies for the year 1920 losses 
on stock gambling between what was 
sold and what was ‘retained’ or ‘held 
over’ of the huge sum of $14,492,172— 
every dollar of it sent from one Mael- 
strom to another Maelstrom! 

“And still such huge losses can be 
taken and in spite of them such huge 
stock insurance company profits can 
result! We say their rates are Shylock 
high.” 

And a lot more to that effect. The 
editor of “Jim Jam Jems” must have 
been reading the monologues of Samuel 
Untermyer. No wonder the “Jems” 
staff has the jim jams. It should change 
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its slogan to read “a two-bit liar is 





cheaper than a million dollar liar.” 


ANDERSON SUCCEEDS LUNT 

Hale Anderson, assistant secretary of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, has succeeded 
Vice-President E. C. Lunt as head of 
the surety department of the company. 
Mr. Anderson graduated from Cornell 
Law College in 1905 and became asso- 
ciated with the Fidelity & Casualty. 
He has held this connection in various 
capacities continuously until the present 
time. He was appointed assistant sec- 
retary of the company in 1917. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,509,765 
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PROMOTE THOMAS J. SPENCE 


Heads Electrical Department of Sub- 
urban Fire Insurance Exchange; 
Popular and Able 


Thomas J. Spence, one of the most 
popular men in the suburban field, has 
appointed superintendent of the 
electrical department of the Suburban 
Fire Exchange, succeeding 
George E. Bruen, who has been in ill 
health for more than a year. Mr. Bruen 
has been connected with the department 


been 


Insurance 


since 1899. 
Mr. Spence became associated with 
the electrical department of the sub- 


urban field work in the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and continued the 
work when the work was taken over by 
the Suburban Exchange in 1912. He 
has been actively connected with the 
department since 1902. Prior to that 
time he was engaged in building and 
installing plants, thus laying a thorough 
groundwork of experience. 

He was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the electrical department in 
i906 and has had practically complete 
control during the last year and a balf. 
His appointment as superintendent will 
be very popular. 


NEW COMMITTEEMEN 
At the annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association 
Walter J. Chase, T. Magill Patterson 
and Robert P. Bishop were elected 
members of the Executive Committee 
to serve for three years. 


Tift, Layer & Company, Inc., have 
been appointed Philadelphia represen- 
tatives for the General Fire of France 


and the Standard of New York; and 
Joseph A. Brady, Inc., for the Great 
Lakes of Chicago. The General Fire 


of France withdrew from the B. D. 


Prince agency. 


BUFFALO INCREASE 
Directors of Company Recommend 
Stock Dividend Raising Capital 
to One Million 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Buffalo Insurance Company, of 
Buffalo, has been called to consider 
recommendations made by the board of 
directors for a stock dividend of 150%, 
amounting to $600,000. This increase 
can be carried by the transfer of that 
amount from surplus to capital ac- 
counts, raising the paid-in capital from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Buffalo Insurance Company was 
organized in 1867 and has been very suc- 
cessful. The annual statement shows a 
net surplus of $2,108,676. The transfer 


-will leave the company with a capital of 


$1,000,000, a reserve of about $1,250,000 
and a surplus of $1,500,000. 


HUGH LEWIS BACK 
Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, has re- 
turned to America. He arrived on the 
Majestic. During his last trip here 
some months ago he traveled extensive- 
ly, going as far as the Pacific Coast. 


WANTS $478,500 DAMAGES 

A suit for $478,500 damages has been 
filed against the Utica Mutual by Spen- 
cer J. Whitaker, a former Syracuse Uni- 
versity football player, who alleges that 
the company attacked him and forced 
the abandonment of the organization of 
the Rochester Mutual Compénsation In- 
surance Co. 





JOIN BOARD IN PITTSBURGH 


The following have been admitted to 
membership in the Allegheny County 
Board of Fire Underwriters: Farmers, of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Standard Fire, of 
New York, and Great Western, of Chi- 
cago. 
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G. H. REES BACK FROM EUROPE 
Gomer H. Rees, vice-president ot 
Alberti, Baird & Company, who has 
been in Europe for eight months, has 
returned to his desk while D. G. Baird, 
another officer of the company and head 
of Baird & Co., starts overseas. Mr. 
Rees spent six months in London and 
a short time in France, visiting some 
of the chief centers in the southwestern 
part of the country and also making a 
short run over to Spain to witness a 
bull-fight. He says he finds insurance 
conditions in all lines showing some 
signs of improvement in England. 


GAYER IN NEW YORK 
J. A. Gayer, Syracuse, New York, 
general agent for the Phoenix Indem- 
nity, visited the home office in New 
York this week. 


The Circuit Court of Jefferson City, 
Mo., has issued a temporary injunction 
restraining Superintendent B. C. Hyde 
from enforcing the rate reduction order. 
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Clever Line of Talk 
For Stock Insurance 


A DIALOGUE USED ON COAST 








Cheap Indemnity Not So Cheap in Long 
Run; Conversation Which 
Proves It 


Here is a clever conversation between 
a broker and an assured which resulted 
in the sale of a policy to a business man 
who was enamored of “cheap insurance 
propositions.” It comes from the official 


organ of the Insurance Brokers’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco. 
Broker: Hello, Jim! You told me 


your automobile insurance expired this 
month. What day does it expire! 

Assured: Have just looked up my 
policies and find they don’t expire just 
yet. What company do you expect tuo 
use? 

Broker: Any of the large Board com- 
panies. Why? 

Assured: I’m getting my insurance 
cheaper than the Board companies now. 

Broker: What kind of insurance com- 
panies are you using? 

Assured: Why, my policies are now 
We EE 5 axers.a:e's Indeninity OF <...<<0.- 
but I have my other car insured with 
a reciprocal. 


Broker: That’s cheap insurance in 
every way. 
Assured: What do you mean, cheap’ 


Insurance is insurance, isn’t it? 

Broker: No. There’s as much dif- 
ference in insurance as there is in any 
merchandise. The best is the cheapesv 
in the long run. 

Assured: Well, I’ve had good quick 
adjustments in these companies. 

Broker: Probably you have—on 
small claims. That’s advertising and 
not to be taken as a guide on all ad- 
justments or claims. 

Assured: Well, it’s good enough for 
me. Why should I pay more? 

Broker: You are in the vegetable oil 
business, Jim, and you know to a frac- 
tion of a cent what you can sell it for 
to make a profit. What would you think 
of a competitor who offered one of your 
clients vegetable oil at one-third of your 
price? 

Assured: I’d know that he was crazy 
and that he couldn’t deliver. 

Broker: But if he delivered docu- 
ments what would you say? 

Assured: That his oil was either 
way off grade or that he was a crook. 
It couldn’t be done. 

Broker: Why not apply the same 
line of reasoning to insurance? The 
large companies know their costs as 
well as you know yours. You can see 
their costs on any of their statements. 
The Board companies are making very 
little, if any, profit on automobile busi- 
ness. They certainly know their bust- 
ness far better than small fly-by-night 
coneerns, and if they can’t make a 
profit how can other people who do not 
have the experience, the spread of 
business or the advantages of trained 
investigators and automobile recovery 
bureaus? 

Assured: Well. I guess they don’t 
have the same losses as your companies 
do. 

Broker: Why not? If there are any 
underwriters who can pick what cars 
will be stolen, burned, have collisions, 
or injure persons or properties, they 
would be seventh sons of seventh sons 
and [I can get such a man a position 
with any big company at his own salary. 

Assured: Where do you get this dif- 
ference in rate? I don’t believe I’m 
getting my insurance for two-thirds off. 

Broker: Probably not, but lots o1 
people are. 

Assured: 
prove it? 


Broker: 


That’s bunk. Can you 


Certainly. I will refer you 


WP ccaczoves He had policies on three 
trucks issued by one of the companies 
you are using. The Board rates for 
the California territory where those 
trucks are operated are $99.00 for pub- 
lic liability and $45.00 for property dam- 
age. The policies were actually writ- 
ten for the same coverage for $30.00 for 
public liability and $15.00 for property 
damage. That’s two-thirds off isn’t it? 

Assured: It certainly is, but how do 
they do it? 

Broker: They sell a very inferior 
grade of merchandise and maybe noth- 
ing at all. 

Assured: Well, unless something 
happens before my policies run out, 
I'll let you renew them in the samy 
cheaper companies. I can’t afford to 
pay Board rates. 

Broker: Sorry, Jim. 
any business with them. 


I wouldn’t place 


Assured: Why not? Don’t they do 
business with you? 
Broker: They certainly would be 


glad to and pay us more commission 
than the Board companies. 

Assured: Then why don’t you? 

Broker: For the simple reason that 
we handle the best only. Every policy 
going out of our office, with our sticker, 
carries a personal guarantee that the 
client receiving that policy will be just- 
ly treated and have his proper losses 
paid promptly and in full. We’re not 
using our name on anything that is not 
the best and we don’t know where these 
companies will be in five years. 


Assured: What’s five years got to 
do with it? 
Broker: Why, Jim, don’t you know 


the liability laws? Don’t you know that 
minor children may reopen a liability 
case when they become of age? 
Assured: Don’t know that but I can’t 
see much importance to that. 
Broker: Suppose you injure a child 
and those injuries are the most com- 
mon—and the child’s guardian makes a 
settlement with your insurance carrier 
for, say, $500.00. You might think that 
ended it. But when that child becomes 
of age he can reopen the case and go 
after you for any amount he thinks he 
can get. As an example, let us say that 
the leg has been permanently short- 
ened, which was not apparent when 
settlement was made. Then is when 
you want to be sure that the insurance 
carrier that had your insurance when 
the accident occurred is still in business 
and will protect you, and the records 
of the “cheap” companies show few of 
them lasting more than five years. 
Assured: You win. My policies ex- 
pire on the 15th. Take care of the 
renewals. I can’t afford to take any 
chances for the difference in premiums, 
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INSURANCE LORD MAYORS 





E. C. Moore, London & Lancashire 
Director, Makes Fourth or Fifth 
With Underwriting Affiliations 





For the fourth or fifth time a man 
with insurance affiliations has been 
made Lord Mayor of London. This 
time it is E. C. Moore, a director of the 
London & Lancashire. One of the first 
of the insurance Lord Mayors was Sir 
Henry Knight, who was director of the 
old City of London, and who died a few 
years ago at the age of eighty-four. 

Before a man can become Lord Mayor 
of London he must have been an alder- 
man. Aldermen there are also magis- 
trates. The principal functions of the 
Lord Mayor are social, and the Guild- 
hall dinners are gala events where one 
meets every one who counts in England. 
Several American insurance men have 
attended these Guildhall affairs. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE MEETS 

The Governing Committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Confer- 
ence met Wednesday for the November 
meeting. Among the questions under 
discussion was the burning topic of un- 
derwriters agencies. As the division 
of opinion in automobile circles is wide 
it is not thought that a decision defi- 
nitely governing the future status of 
annexes and underwriters’ agencies will 
be reached immediately. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
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ORGANIZE STATEN ISLAND 





Federation Takes Steps to Build Local 
Bodies in Richmond and 
Queens 





An organization meeting of the New 
York Insurance Federation was held atv 
Stapleton, Staten Island, in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce rooms on Monday. The 
meeting was called by the newly elect- 
ed Borough President John A. Lynch. 
Secretary Willoughby explained the pur- 
pose of the organization of county com- 
mittees and the need for extending the 
representation to each county. The 
meeting was adjourned to meet follow- 
ing the meeting of the Real Estate 
board on November 25. 

Two meetings were held Wednesday 
in Queens County. At 11 A. M. Mr. 
Willoughby addressed a group at Ja- 
maica and at 5 P. M. he talked before 
a meeting at Long Island City. The 
interest was good and organizations 
will be completed at once. 


THORBURN PRESIDENT 

A corporation has been formed with 
the title Thorburn, Peck & Company, 
combining the interests of A. M. Thor- 
burn and the old agency of Alfred A. 
Peck, established in 1878. The officers 
will be Alfred M. Thorburn, president; 
Francis W. Peck, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Walter E. Hyatt, secre 
tary. The partners will operate under 
the new style as of January 1 next at 
their present offices, 860 Maiden Lane. 





COMMITS SUICIDE 
S. S. MacNicol, formerly one of the 
managers of the London & Edinburgh 
Reinsurance Company, recently com- 
mitted suicide. 





“RED BOOK” OUT NEXT WEEK 

“The Red Book” fire and casualty 
salesmanship edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter will be issued next week, 
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Nelson Says Insurers 
Often Delay Payments 


REPLIES TO COMPANY CHARGES 


Average Adjuster of Opinion That 
Settlements Are Needlessly Held 
Back; Cites Court Cases 





Joshua P. Nelson, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, chairman this year of the Asso- 
ciation of Average Adjusters of the 
United States, did not hold aloof from 
one of the biggest topics of the day 
when he made his address at the annual 
meeting last month. Replying to the 
somewhat forceful utterances last year 


of J. S. Gilbertson, loss manager of 
Talbot, Bird & Co., who charged that 


some brokers were not working for the 
best interests of harmony between com- 
panies and brokers, Mr. Nelson retorted 
with a counter insinuation that all 
claim settlers were not over hasty in 
the payment of claims. In closing, 
however, Mr. Nelson smoothed the 
ruffled surfaces with oil and called for 
efficient and prompt action by both un- 
derwriters and brokers in dealing with 
the settlement of losses. He also cited 
some very interesting court cases that 
came during the year to his attention. 
The address follows in part: 

I wish T could say that the pleas for 
co-operation between claim settlers and 
adjusters which have been made from 
this chair in other years had accom- 
plished the desired results. They have 
had a measure of success but there is, 
it seems to me, still room for much 
improvement in some offices in par- 
ticular and on the street in general. 
After all, we must remember that the 
work. of all of us has the same object 
in view, viz., the reimbursing of an 
owner who has suffered a loss to the 
extent to which he may be entitled to 
reimbursement. Some claim settlers 
do not realize that, as their name im- 
plies, their primary function is to settle 
claims. Their attitude is rather that 
of trying to find means to avoid pay- 
ment. For some reason our mutual 
friends, the owners of tank vessels, 
seem to be particularly, singled out for 
suspicion. True it is that some of their 
claims involve complicated and perplex- 
ing problems but that does not make 
the claim any the less honest, and a 
growing tendency on the part of some 
claim settlers to approach all such 
claims with a feeling of suspicion does 
not make it easier to dispose of the 
case. In some cases there may be 
room for an honest difference of opin- 
ion as to the rights of the assured, but 
such matters are usually open to a 
ready explanation of the facts and a 
speedy decision as to what the course 
of action shall be. It is the attitude 
of suspicion to all claims which is so 
hard to combat. 

Don’t Co-operate With Adjusters 

Our chairman of last year reported 
the fact that in general average state- 
ments it had been found necessary to 
allow interest for from 3 to 4 months 
after the completion of the adjustment. 
This, unfortunately, is still the case, 
as it is found to be hard to get the 
underwriters to perform the detail work 
of ascertaining the particular shipments 
in which they are interested where a 


- large general cargo is concerned. If 


the underwriters would co-operate with 
the adjusters in agreeing on the items 
in which they were interested immedi- 
ately after the adjustment was com- 
pleted, settlements under these large 
general average statements would be 
greatly expedited, and the distribution 
of the credit balances could be made 
much earlier. 

The complaint is made that the ad- 
justers are much more anxious to col- 
lect under statements than they are to 
disburse credit balances, but they are 
prevented from doing the latter until 
the former has been accomplished so 
that in the end the delay in settling 
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credits lies at the door of those, under- 
writers whose settlements are deferred. 
Some have even gone so far as to offer 


as a reason for deferring settlements 
under one statement the fact that they 
have balances to receive in others. 


Such a position is, of course, quite un- 
tenable, but arguing the matter takes 
up time and in itself tends to delay 
settlements. 


I will probably be accused of partisan- 
ship in making these remarks, but 
please do not think that they are made 
with a view of laying all the blame for 
the present unsatisfactory position of 
affairs at the door of the companies. 
f any blame attaches to the adjusters 
they must bear it, and must take such 
steps as are necessary to put their own 
house in order. JI only wish to point 
out some of the difficulties which are 
encountered in actual experience. 


Nobody likes to tackle something that 
has been on his desk for some time, 
and once it has grown old the reluctance 
to deal with it increases and any ex- 
cuse to defer its examination is availed 
of. But as it has to be done sooner or 
later, and can be done more easily the 
sooner it is attempted, no good object 
is served in deferring attention to it. 
Certain it is that with some companies, 
while their boast is that claims for 
cargo customers are settled under two 
weeks, they are entirely satisfied if 
their claim for hull losses are examined 
inside as many months. It seems hard 
for them to realize that the owners of 
the hulls are just as much their clients 
as the owners of the cargo. 


Asks for Prompt Settlements 


The last few years have not been 





easy for any of us. I believe we all 
desire to remove the obstacles that lie 
in the way of a general speeding up of 
settlements, so that such statements 
as require discussion can be dealt with 
while they are recent. I would, there- 
fore, like to ask that a genuine effort 
be made to deal with claims promptly. 
and on the part of adjusters and claims 
settlers alike that we help one another 
to find solutions to our problems, and 
to seek means to dispose of the state- 
ments as they are issued. The result 
would be a happier state of affairs for 
us all, and we would all have the feel- 
ing that we were doing our share in 
assisting in the maintenance of the mer- 
chant marine of this country, for the 
prompt collections of losses is a very 
serious matter for the shipowner. We 
would also have the appreciation of the 
vessel owners, from whom, after all, 
we receive our business. Vessel own- 
ers do appreciate prompt settlements, 
and just and liberal treatment, when 
they get them, and have expressed their 
appreciation on more than one occasion. 
It is a matter of regret that the oc- 
casions given them to express their 
appreciation come so seldom. 





LIABLE FOR INTEREST 

In an action on the bond of a default- 
ing foreign steamship ticket agent the 
surety company may as an element of 
damage caused by its interposition of 
technical and dilatory defenses to the 
action be held liable for interest in ex- 
cess of the penalty of the bond from 
the commencement of the action to the 
entry of judgment. This is the gist of a 


decision of the Court of Appeals, New 
York, made a few days ago. 








M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 
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Facsimiles Can Be 
Affixed With Stamps 


LEGAL IN MASSACHUSETTS 





Insurance Department Answers Ques- 
tion of Holyoke Mutual Fire of 
Salem, Mass. 





The counsel of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department has written a letter 
to the Holyoke Mutual Fire, of Salem, in 
answer to an inquiry whether it is law- 
ful for a company to sign its policies 
with a facsimile of its secretary’s signa- 
ture affixed with a rubber stamp or 
printed thereon. 

Section 33 of chapter 175 of the Gen- 
eral Laws regulates the execution of 
policies issued by domestic companies. 
It reads: 

“Section 38. All policies or con- 
tracts issued by such company shall 
be signed by its secretary, assis- 
tant secretary, or in their absence 
by a temporary secretary, and by 
its president or vice-president or in 
their absence by two directors. Fac- 
similes of the signatures of such 
officers imprinted thereon’ shall 
have the same validity as their 
written signatures.” 

Prior to the enactment of the last 
sentence of this section it was appar- 
ently held by the Attorney-General, (3 
Op. A. G. 65), that a facsimile signature 
of a person made by such person or by 
another in his behalf and with his au- 
thority is a valid signature. 

JAPANESE VISITOR 

P. A. Takagi, of Yokohama, Japan, 
arrived in the United States in Septem- 
ber of this year. He is studying the 
surety business in the office of the 
American Surety Company. At Yoko- 
hama he is associated with the Yoko- 
hama Fire & Marine Insurance Co. in 
its fidelity department. Surety bonds 
are not written in Japan at the present 
time. It is quite likely that such bus- 
ness will be undertaken after Mr. Taka- 
gi completes his study of the business 
heres Mr. Takagi has been with the 
Yokohama F. & M. about fourteen years 
and is manager of its fidelity depart- 





ment. Vice-President Mason of the 
American Surety Company, who 1s 


manager of the foreign department, has 
Mr. Takagi under his supervision dur- 
ing his studies here. 


INSURANCE AGAINST LIBEL 

Lloyd’s, London, is now issuing in- 
surance against libel to newspape.s, 
Policies usually require the journal to 
stand the first few hundred pounds loss. 
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Hughes Speaks On 
Taxes to Accountants 


HOLD FIRST FALL MEETING 


Photographic Statements Not Favored 
Because of Difficulty in Reading 
Small Type 


Practically full membership of the In- 
surance Accountants Association, some 
147 in number, gathered in the assembly 
room of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters last Thursday afternoon 
to listen to the address of Charles E. 
Hughes, auditor and actuary of the New 
York Insurance Department, on “Audits 
and Accounting Features of Fire and 
Marine Insurance Companies.” 

President Ackerman announced that 
the annual election of officers would 
take place at the next meeting and ap- 
pointed a nominating committee con- 
sisting of two local and two out-of-town 
members. 

At the request of President Acker- 
man, various members then discussed 
the question of tax refund on return 
premiums. The experience of the mem- 
bers of filing claims with the Govern- 
ment were also given. 

Mr. Hughes outlined chiefly the 
proper methods of filing reports with 
the insurance department covering 
marine, fire, casualty and other branch- 
es of the business. He dwelt particu- 
larly upon the topic of reinsurance and 
the trouble that it caused the depart- 
ment by improper methods of computa- 
tion, non-segregation of items, ete. 

Following his address, members ques- 
tioned Mr. Hughes upon various sub- 
jects relative to the accounting end of 
the insurance business, and particularly 
upon the correct filing of reports. It 
was brought out in this discussion that 
if tax statements could be gotten out 
several months ahead of the filing of 
the annual statements it would be bene- 
ficial. The question of reinsurance, the 
accountants said, caused serious trou- 
ble, as the schedules had to be taken 
up separately, and it would be helpful 
if these schedules could be deferred to 
a later time than when the annual state- 
ment was made. 

President Ackerman expressed the 
opinion that the filing of tax statements 
at one time caused considerable trouble, 
as there was such a rush around the 
first of the year in this connection. Mr. 
Hughes said in reply that the accoun- 
tants could easily get their companies 
to give them extra help when required, 
but that if he requested the Insurance 
Superintendent to furnish him with ex- 
tra clerks that it would have to be taken 
up with the Legislature and perhaps in 
five or six months time he might get it. 
“In the meantime the trouble would 
have been overcome,” he said; “I would 
get the apparatus after the fire was 
out.” 


Photographic Form of Statements 

A number of members discussed with 
Mr. Hughes concerning the question of 
filing photographic statements. He 
spoke of the bad way that this was 
done, héw rheostats of the statements 
themselves in many instances were 
made so small that the figures could 
not be discernible, as the printers had 
reduced them considerably, while even 
when a direct print was made of a state- 
ment that the figures were so small as 
to be unreadable. Where rheostats 
were used in many cases the white fig- 
ures thereon turned yellow in a few 
days and could not be read, while often 
the paper was so poor it was easily de- 
stroyed. In answer to questions by mem- 
bers Mr. Hughes said that his depart- 
ment will accept only one printed state- 
ment with one written. 

The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion was organized in 1920 to determine 
and outline correct practices and pro- 
mote uniformity in insurance account- 
ing methods, to encourage consistency 
in the preparation of returns for taxes, 
local board assessments, etc., to provide 
Ways and means for accountants to ex- 


change ideas and to serve where possi- 
ble other company organizations. The 
present officers are: D. R. Ackerman, 
Great American, president; J. Gaukrod- 
ger, Commercial Union, first vice-presi- 
dent; L. H. Eckhardt, North British, 
second vice-president; G. S. Tison, Nia- 
gara, secretary, and F. W. Maasen, 
Royal, treasurer. 
WANTS CONSERVATION BUREAUS 
The appointment of Conservation Bu- 
reaus, comprised of insurance experts 
who are familiar with the origin and 
causes of fires, as well as accidents and 
burglary losses, is suggested by A. J. 
Engelman, New York insurance broker, 
in letters addressed to various civic 
government leaders. He also suggests 
a continuous campaign of public educa- 
tion with the purpose of conserving life 
and property. 





DINNER TO G. Z. DAY 

George Z. Day was given a testimonial 
dinner at the Hotel Astor last Friday 
evening by his associates in the Crum 
& Forster organization. He was pre- 
sented with a handsome gold watch. 
Mr. Day, who has been with Crum & 
Forster for the past twenty-five years 
severed his connection on Wednesday 
of this week to become assistant gen- 
eral agent of the Tokio Marine & Fire 
and secretary of the Standard of New 
York. 





NEW MISSOURI DEPUTY 

Appointment of J. A. Rathbun, of 
Cameron, Mo., as deputy insurance com- 
missioner to succeed Joseph Barbee, re- 
signed, was announced by Governor 
Hyde, at Jefferson City, late Friday. 
Rathbun will take up the duties of the 
office immediately, it was announced. 


GARMENT RISK INSPECTION 

A joint board of sanitary control of 
the cloak, suit, dress and waist indus- 
tries has completed its fall inspection 
of over 4,000 shops which was started in 
September and statistics are being tab- 
ulated. A special inspection is now 
being made of all shops in the waist 
and dress industries with a view to 
eliminating those in fire trap buildings. 
Recent fires in factory buildings have 
induced the manager of the joint board 
of the Ladies Waist and Dressmakers 
Union to request the inspection. 





The Farmers of Cedar Rapids, one 
of the America Fore group, has been 
elected a member of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters Association. 
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No Investigation Of 
Fire Risk Conditions 


DRENNAN 





REVOKES PERMIT 





New York Fire Commissioner Refuses 
te Allow National Board to Inspect 
Fire Department 





Permission given two weeks ago to 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers to make a thorough investigation of 
New York’s fire department has been 


rescinded by Fire Commissioner Thos. 
J. Drennan. The board had expected 
to start a sweeping survey of fire risk 
conditions throughout Greater New 
York last week, but it is learned that 
permission for same was revoked the 
following day by the Fire Commissioner 
and Fire Chief Kenlon by what is 
known as department order No. 11. 

Commissioner Drennan explained in 
an interview late last week that the 
permission was only tentative and was 
given verbally. He asserted that the 
decision to revoke the permission was 
not in any way prompted by any condi- 
tion within the fire department and that 
it was not according to instructions re- 
ceived from Mayor Hylan or that his 
honor had anything to do with it. He 
also stated that the fire department 
could undergo with credit any investi- 
gation that might be made. 


Survey Was to Be Very Thorough 

Plans of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for a survey of the five 
boroughs of the city were sweeping in 
character, including an investigation of 
building conditions, fire fighting equip- 
ment and forces, alarm systems, water 
supply and other conditions relative to 
fire hazards. As far as can be ascer- 
tained the National Board had only re- 
quested permission from Commissioner 
Drennan and Fire Chief Kenlon to make 
the investigation. 

Commissioner Hayes of the water de- 
partment states that no request had 
been made of him for an inspection of 
the city’s water supply. 

In an interview last week Wilbur E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board, said that he understood 
that the city wanted time in which to 
complete certain improvements before 
the survey was started. He stated that 
no ill-feeling existed and that the fire 
department, with its fine force and 
equipment, had nothing to fear from 
any investigation. Plans were already 
made for the survey, he said, but a de- 
lay would be of advantage to the board 
because of other work which it now has 
on hand. 

Mr. Mallalicu estimates that about 
six months would have been required to 
make the proposed survey. He said 
that he expected to see Commissioner 
Drennan and explain exactly its pur- 
poses, and expressed hope that when 
he thoroughly understood it that per- 
mission for “an investigation and a re- 
port” might yet be granted. The survey 
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as proposed was to duplicate others 
made in all large cities of the United 
States. 

“No Investigations to Be Made” 


In speaking of the rescinding of the 
permission Commissioner Drennan said 
that it was because “he wanted time to 
look into the proposal of the Board of 
Underwriters.” When asked if he was 
able to state whether permission for the 
survey would eventually be given he 
said, “There is not going to be any 
investigation of the department by any 
board. If a legislative or some public 
body should wish to make a survey, that 
would be different.” 

The fire commissioner intimated his 
doubt that the proposed survey would 
result in a lower fire rate for the city. 
He pointed out that there had not been 
any such survey made as the one pro- 
posed since 1906, and that he could not 
see why one should be made at this 
time. He declined to make any state- 
ment as to why he had issued the re- 
scinding order, but made it clear that 
it was not on account of conditions 
within the fire department. He said 
that he was convinced that the investi- 
gation of the survey engineers would 
tend to affect the department as a result 
of the “tinkering with the engines,” and 
inspecting the equipment in general. 

Complete motorization of the fire de- 
partment will be made within a month 
and with other improvements that have 
been made the fire fighting force of the 
city was never so efficient, according to 
Commissioner Drennan. “The efficiency 
of the new telegraph alarm system is 
proved,” he said, “by the reduction of 
1% in the insurance rates last month.” 


G. & R. INCREASES CAPITAL 





Directors to Submit Plan to Stockhold- 
ers to Transfer $2,800,000 from 
Surplus to Capital 





At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Globe & Rutgers Fire last Friday 
it was decided to propose to the stock- 
holders of the company that the capital 
stock be increased from $700,000 to 
$3,500,000. This new capital, it 1s 
planned, is to be provided from the 
unusually large surplus and given to the 
stockholders of record in the form of a 
400% stock dividend. 

The financial condition of the Globe 
& Rutgers is in such a strong position 
that it can well afford to transfer a 
considerable sum from the surplus to 
the capital account by means of this 
stock dividend and still be in a position 


of unique strength as regards the rela- 
tion of surplus to capital and liabilities. 
An early meeting of the stockholders 
will be held to take the necessary for- 
mal action. 





GEORGE B. CHILD DEAD 

George B. Child. local loss clerk of 
Willard S. Brown & Company for many 
years, died in Bellevue Hospital last 
Friday following an _ operation for 
stomach trouble. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the company he had served 
in a similar capacitv in the old agency 
of W. S. Banta. He has many friends 
who will regret his passing. 


AUTO COMMITTEES NAMED 





Burpee of National Conferences Picks 
Members of Governing, Actuarial 
Law and Other Committees 





President Burpee, of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
has named the personnel on several 
important committees that are to hold 
office during the coming Conference 
year. The names of those who have 
been selected follow: 

For members of the Governing Com- 
mittee upon the recommendation of 
local conferences: 

Eastern, W. H. Koop, Great American; 
Pacific Coast, C. E. Allan, L. & L. & G:° 
Southern, R. N. Hughs, North America; 
Western, R. B. Ives, Aetna. 

For membership at large on the Gov- 
—" Committee for the term expiring 
925: 

C. W. Bailey, American; N. S. Bartow, 
Queen; J. P. Bonsal, Maryland Motor 
Car; W. R. Hedge, Boston; F. B. Kel- 
lam, Royal. 

For. the Actuarial and Forms Com- 
mittee upon the recommendation of 
local conferences: 

fastern, J. V. Fothergill, L. & L. & Ga. 
alternate, T. A. Kruse. 

Pacific Coast, C. C. Wright, Fireman’s 
Fund; alternate, William Deans. 

Southern, S. Y. Tupper, Jr., Queen; 
alternate, J. M. Harrison. 

Western, J. D. Vail, Hartford; alter- 
nate, H. M. Miller, C. M. Campbell, 
North American; alternate, W. A. 
Hebert, F. B. Kellam, Royal; C. M. Mar- 
tindale. Edmund Ely, Automobile; J. P. 
Bonsal. 

For membership on _ the 
standing committee: 

Advisory Law Committee—w. N. 
Bament, Home; Geo. H. Batchelder, 
North British C. A. Bickerstaff, Fire- 
man s Fund; H. H. Clutia, Westchester; 
Gayle Forbush, Royal Exchange; Robert 
E. Hall, Aetna Casualty & Surety; J. C. 
ae Springfield; John Marshall, 
r., Fireman’s Fund; C. S. Timberlake 
Hartford. — 

Committee on Co-operation—H. N. 
Dickinson, Glens Falls; A. G. McIlwaine, 
Jr., London & Lancashire; Edward Mil- 
ligan, Phoenix; ©. GQ. Smith, Great 
American; R. M. Bissell, Hartford; 
John Marshall, Jr., Fireman’s Fund; 
S. Y. Tupper, Queen. 

Grievance Committee— Whitney Pal- 
ache, Commercial Union; Paul L. Haid, 
Continental; Thos. H. Anderson, L. & 
L. & G.; D. N. Gage, Aetna: Wm. Mack- 
intosh, Royal; Hart Darlington, Nor- 
wich Union; Sheldon Catlin, North 
America; C. D. Dunlop, Prov.-Wash.; 
Fred A. Hubbard, Hanover. 

Committee on Relations with Manu- 
facturers—T. H. Anderson, L. & L. & 
G.; Geo. G. Bulkeley, Springfield; Ka. 
mund Ely, Automobile; Ralph Rawlings, 


Boston; C. S. Timberlake Hartf i 
W. P. Young. on 
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Sprinkler Controls 
Fire in Car Shops 


EXCELLENT 





GIVES SERVICE 





Detracts From Argument, Says I. G. 
Hoagland, That Sprinklers Are Not 
Fully Effective There 





Another victory for the automatic 
sprinkler was registered recently when 
a fire in a car shop that threatened to 
spread dangerously was confined to one 
small area entirely by virtue of a 
sprinkler system. Ira G. Hoagland, one 
of New York’s leading fire prevention 
engineers, cites this instance as scatter- 
ing the notion held by some engineers 
that sprinklers will not work effectively 
in buildings with high ceilings and a 
distribution of contents that renders it 
difficult for water from the overhead 
system to reach the burning object. 

“Of particular interest, not only to 
engineers having to do with the con- 
struction and maintenance of railway 
shops properties, but also to those who 
are interested in similar industrial prop- 
erties,” says Mr. Hoagland, “will be the 
recent instance of the automatic control 
of fire by automatic sprinklers in the 
freight car erecting shop at the Turcot 
Works of the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Co., Ltd., near Montreal, Que., Can. 

“This erecting shop is a large one- 
story building, 80x800 ft., all one area. 
The walls are of brick and glass in 
metal sash; the roof, light planks sup- 
ported by unprotected steel beams and 
trusses. The distance from floor to roof 
is 39 feet. Five tracks run the length 
of the building. At the time of the fire 
they were filled with box cars, 75 in all. 
The shop is equipped throughout with 
a dry-pipe automatic sprinkler system 
controlled by six automatic air valves. 
Five metal fire curtains under the roof 
divide the system into six sections. 

“The fire broke out early in the morn- 
ing of October 17, 1922, in a box car 
spotted in the center of the building. 
It was discovered by the watchman who 
gave the alarm. A line of hose was 
stretched by the night shift at the plant, 
and before this was brought into play 
the sprinklers overhead began to open. 
The fire burst through one end and the 
doors of the car and ignited the cor- 
ners of nearby cars. The water from 
the sprinklers blanketed the blazing car 
and extinguished the fire in the nearby 
cars, thus confining the fire to the local- 
ity of origin. 

“The performance of the sprinklers 
was remarkable, considering the height 
of the roof, 39 ft. above grade, and the 
nature of the obstructions to water dis- 
tribution offered by the box cars. As 
the fire was directly beneath one of the 
divisional fire curtains, the sprinkers in 
two sections opened, ten in one and 
eleven in the other, twenty-one in all. 
The principal fire damage was to the 
burned box car, but no practical loss 
resulted, as the car was to be rebuilt. 
The damage to the building amounted 
to $50 

“This is a most comprehensive in- 
stance of effective automatic control of 
fire under most adverse conditions and 
in a class of property, in which, because 
of size and height of buildings and na- 
ture of occupancy, some engineers are 
doubtful about the successful applica- 
tion of the principle of automatic con- 
trol of fire by automatic sprinklers.” 





SUBURBAN CLUB DANCE 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
turned its meeting on November 6 into 
a distinctly social affair, with a dinner 
at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, and 
a dance afterwards, attended by many 
members of the club with their wives 
and wives-to-be, and also by one of the 
most popular bachelor members of the 
Insurance press. The dinner dance 
commemorated the fiftieth consecutive 
meeting. Credit for the success of the 
party is given principally to Paul A. 
Nielson and his committee. 


Excess Risks Now 
Trouble Companies 


ASSUREDS ARE DEALING DIRECT 





Executives Say Brokers Are Placing 
Excess or Deductible Covers on 
Many Fine Risks 





With the wave of enthusiasm for regu- 
lations almost at its crest in a deter- 
mined effort by many groups of insur- 
ance executives, state department heads 
and others to bring into sane control 
the underwriting of fire insurance risks, 
comes another jolt to the aspirations 
and hopes of the aforementioned. Un- 
derwriting executives are regarding 
with considerable anxiety the growth 
of the “excess” or “deductible average” 
business, according to a reliable and 
authoritative source. This underwrit- 
ing is in violation of all recognized and 


customary rules of fire insurance but is 
developing under the pressure of com- 
petition, a factor that appears to over- 
ride, wherever possible, opposing forces 
working for a conservative and con- 
structive progress of the business. 

In describing the latest form of freak 
underwriting it is said that a million 
dollar fireproof building, for instance, 
will be offered under a form by which 
the assured stands the first fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars of loss, at a 
small fraction of the tariff applicable 
to the building written with the eighty 
per cent co-insurance clause. The “de- 
ductible” part, or the first hundred 
thousand, is then insured elsewhere, so 
that the assured secures complete pro- 
tection at a rate considerably less than 
that possible were the insurance placed 
through the regular channels. 

No rating organization countenances 
such forms, states the authority for the 
information in this story, but the greed 
for business or desirable risks has led 
some brokers of more than average im- 
portance to place such lines “although 
few reputable companies have accepted 
them. It is regrettable that the brok- 
ers in question cannot see that this 
policy, if persisted in, will do more to 
reduce their aggregate commissions in 
the long run than they can hope to 
make out of new commissions obtained 
in this way.” 





DOCK COMMITTEE MEETING 

The Committee on Docks, Piers and 
Wharves of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association is scheduled to have 
an. important meeting on Tuesday, De- 
cember 12, at the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in this city. Com- 
mittees of six kindred organizations 
will be invited to have representatives 
present to listen to and pass upon the 
report to be submitted. The Committee 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers has recently devoted a two-day 
session to the report, and the commit- 
tee of the American Association of Port 
Authorities has submitted a report to 
that organization that will receive at- 
tention at the coming N.F.P.A. Com. 
mittee meeting. A new section of the 
report that will come up for considera- 
tion will be Section 11—‘Safeguarding 
the Hazards.” Charles H. Fischer is 
chairman of the committee. 



















National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1922 


COMPUT BONE BNC bo cds dndinscnnseccsccdsuddsnsccusesededeuadads $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES.............cccscceeeeseees 20,879,939.21 
WOE CNM | exsndecccccncncscdcenacccsctctiencuncucnducscqseces 6,844,481.19 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND............cccccscscecsseseees 500,000.00 
MER oe iciccdsseciscccecsccectedatieceuvacpsccsciendeccsccceccege 28,224,420.40 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG...............00eeee+ 9,344,481.19 

H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 
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R, B. Jennings Goes 
With the Automobile 


HEAD OF CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


Maccabe, Now in England, Promoted; 
Will Work With Remington 
and Ebert 





Robert B. Jennings, widely known in 
marine insurance circles as a brilliant 
and forceful loss manager, has joined 
the New York City marine branch of 
the Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford as head of the loss depart- 
ment. He began his connection with 
tha company on Monday of this week, 
a day that marked the reunion again 


with a life-long business associate, 
KE. J. Coleman. Mr. Jennings is an ag- 
gressive worker of the variety that 


thrives on accomplishments and_ the 
loss matters of the Automobile’s local 
office, which is presided over by C. R. 
Ebert, are certain to be administered 
in an efficient manner. 

Great interest was manifested in 
marine circles concerning the future of 
Mr. Maccabe, whose title formerly was 
head of the claim department, and who 
for several months has been in Eng- 
land. Mr. Maccabe is a most valuable 
and thoroughly experienced loss man, 
who, though young, has spent many 
years in the game. He came originally 
from England, but has been in this 
country for about fifteen years. In view 
of his position the appointment of Mr. 
Jennings immediately turned question- 
ing eyes toward Maccabe. 

C. H. Remington, vice-president of the 
Aetna and Affiliated Companies, sets to 
rest the speculation with the following 
complimentary reference to Mr. Mac- 
cabe in a telegram to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: “Concerning Mr. Maccabe, 
the appointment of R. B. Jennings will 
not affect his status with us. Mr. Mac- 
cabe, upon his return from England. 
will be associated most closely with 
Secretary C. R. Ebert and myself in im- 
portant marine matters of a general na- 
ture and of broader scope than the man- 
agement of the claim department.” 

While Mr. Jennings’ connection with 
the Automobile is a business proposi- 
tion, there is a touch of romance 
and human interest in it--in the rela- 
tionship between himself and Mr. Cole- 
man, the senior underwriter in that 
department. Mr. Jennings became as- 
sociated with Wm. H. McGee more than 
twenty-two years ago after building his 
marine insurance foundation with the 
Fireman’s Fund. As an employe and 
partner he remained with Mr. McGee 
for about twenty-one years, altogether. 
Mr. Coleman was another member of 
the McGee household and when the un- 
derwriting agency was organized as a 
company Mr. McGee took into partner- 
ship the head men in his underwriting 
and loss departments, Messrs. Coleman 
and Jennings. 

Both these partners withdrew simul- 
taneously from the agency last year and, 
purely as a coincident, established their 
headquarters at 82 Beaver street under 
the title of “Coleman & Jennings, Ma- 
rine Underwriters.” ‘This combination 
continued until early this fall when Mr. 
Coleman was approached by the Auto- 
mobile to become an underwriter with 
the company. This he did on Septem- 
ber 1. As a further step in the com- 
pany’s program for widening its marine 
insurance service overtures were made 
to Mr. Jennings to go with the loss 
department. These were consummated 
successfully as is seen. Mr. Jennings 
long ago gained favor with brokers and 
assureds by his treatment of claims, 
being neither prejudiced by a company 
viewpoint or given to foolish over-pay- 
ments. His personality is pleasing. and 
along with his business capabilities 
proves one of the greatest assets in his 
portfolio. 


Brussels Meet Ends; 
Adopts London Rules 


MODH'ICATIONS UNIMPORTANT 





International Maritime Conference 
Reaches Agreement That World- 
Wide Bill of Lading is Needed 


The International Conference on Mart 
time Law, in session for several days 
at Brussels, closed October 26. It ap: 
proved unanimously the conventions on 
the limitation of the responsibility of 
shipowners and maritime credits, says 
Reuter. The chief point of. the first 
convention is that, if ratified generally, 
the treatment of life claimants will be 
considerably improved. The interna- 
tional regulations adopted by the Con- 
ference admit as universal law the pro- 
visions of the British law on the sub. 
ject and give to the victims of maritime 
accidents practical claim to an im- 
portant amount, which would be as- 
sured to them whether or not their 
ship is lost. 

With regard to the limitation of re- 
sponsibility of shipowners it is fixed 
at the value of the vessel and. tts 
freight to a maximum amount of £8 
a ton, and creates for victims of acci- 
dents a special fund equivalent to £8 
per ton, assured to them under their 
contract and in all cases, even if the 
vessel is lost. 

The Conference adopted as the basis 
of an international agreement on bills 
of lading the regulations approved by 
the London Conference, with certain 
unimportant modifications. 

In considering The Hague Rules the 
Conference discusses whether’ the 
amended rules gave the bill of lading 
a cogent force essentially different from 
that assigned to it by Continental laws. 
An interesting discussion took place be- 
tween the American and British dele- 
gates on the matter of changes of route 
or course, in so far as they might be 
authorized by the bill of lading. 


LOVE REVISING S. B. REPORT 

William J. Love, vice-president of the 
EKmergency Fleet Corporation, informs 
The Eastern Underwriter that he has 
received the report of Charles R. Page 
and other marine underwriters relative 
to the re-classication of government 
owned tonnage for cargo marine insur- 
ance purposes. However, the report is 
not yet in final shape. “It is not yet 
in the form in which T would like to 
have it in order for me to give either 
my approval or disapproval. The work 
of revising this is now in hand and 
should be finished in about ten days. 
After T have seen the picture as I want 
it T can go ahead a little more rapidly,” 
states Mr. Love. 


Review of Gains 
Made at Brussels 


THREE OBJECTIVES REACHED 


Hague Rules, Liability of Shipowners 
and Status of Mortgages and 
Liens Are Agreed Upon 


An analysis of the accomplishments 
at the Brussels Conference and praise 
for the work of the delegates is con- 
tained in an article appearing in a re- 
cent issue of “Lloyd’s List & Shipping 
Gazette,” the daily British newspaper 
that leads the world in the matter of 
collecting and distributing shipping in- 
telligence. As the conference has great 
significance and the support of the Eng- 
lish delegates and press is required for 
the eventual adoption of the conclusions 
the article mentioned igs reproduced 
herewith in part: 


“The conference on international 
maritime law, which has been in ses- 
sion in Brussels since October 17, com- 
pleted its labors on Thursday. The: offi- 
cial delegates of the governments of 
twenty-four countries then signed a pro- 
tocol unanimously recommending their 
respective governments to adopt the 
three draft conventions which have 
been under consideration, dealing with 
the limitation of ship owners’ liability, 
maritime mortgages and liens on ships, 
and, finally, The Hague Rules. The 
three draft conventions are thus sub- 
stantially agreed, subject only to their 
terms being finally settled, if necessary, 
at another session, or through the usual 
diplomatic channel. It is not antici- 
pated that any further sittings of the 
conference will be required. 

“The matter of limitation of ship- 
owners’ liability was taken in hand by 
the Comite at a gathering in Antwerp 
in 1898, and further discussed at subse- 
quent conferences in London, Paris, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, Liverpool and 
Venice. Similarly mortgages and liens 
were discussed at various conferences, 
and afterwards, both subjects were offi- 
cially considered by diplomatic gather- 
ings. The draft conventions were al- 
most completed by 1913, when the war 
necessitated the postponement of all 
proceedings. The present conference 
accordingly took up the two drafts in 
the state in which they had been left 
in 1913. 

“Interest attaches principally to the 
limitation convention. Like previous 
reports for unification of maritime law, 
its final firm is the outcome of a process 
of give and take. English law gives a 
limitation of shipowners’ liability at £8 
per ton of the ship, or £15 in case of 
personal injury, taking no account of 
difference in value between ships. Con- 
tinental laws, on the other hand, are 
based on the actual value of the ship, 
including the pending freight, taking 
into account sea damage, so that, in the 
event of the ship being lost or aban- 
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doned, claimants may be without re- 
dress. 
Praise for U. S. Delegates 

“The convention adopts, broadly 
speaking, the British basis, but, as al- 
ready indicated, it is an adjistment 
reached by mutual concessions. The 
shipowner is to be liable in respect of 
ship, freight and accessories, subject to 
the limit laid down. A feature of the 
recent conference was the influence of 
the American delegation. The United 
States was ably represented by Judge 
Hough and Mr. Norman Beecher. They 
strongly stood for the cargo interests, 
and it was largely due to their support 
that the British proposal of creating, in 
substitution for the freight (where ship 
and freight have been abandoned), a 
lump sum due in any case of 10% of the 
value of the ship at the beginning of the 
voyage was adopted. At present, under 
the American and Continental systems, 
when the ship is totally lost, claimants 
in collision cases may, as already ex- 
plained, fail to recover anything, but 
under the new system this 10% will 
remain in any case. In addition, the 
special fund of £8 per ton for life 
claims has been fully maintained. The 
present British limit on this head is £7, 
making the present total of £15 per 
ton. 

“The third draft convention embodies 
The Hague Rules. The Brussels Confer- 
ence took into account what had already 
been done at The Hague Conference of 
the International Association, the Lon- 
don International Shipping Conference 
(both held last year) and at the present 
London conference of the Comite Mari- 
time International. The Rules, as now 
appearing in the convention, are in the 
same form as agreed upon in London a 
few weeks ago except on small matters 
of drafting, subject, however, to one 
exception. The rule as to notice of 
claims has been somewhat altered. The 
provision for notice of delivery has 
been altered in favor of the merchant 
by giving three days’ time in case of 
non-apparent damage, but the period at 
the end of which claims are finally 
barred has been reduced from two years 
to one year. 


“The adoption of The Hague Rules 
by the conference was brought about by 
the united efforts of the British and 
American delegates. On the other topic 
also referred to the Brussels gathering 
by the recent London conference, name- 
ly, legal immunity of state shipping, the 
majority of the delegates found them- 
selves without sufficient power to take 
any effective action, and the matter 
therefore stood over, but will, it is un- 
derstood, be taken up again later. 

“The subject of bills of lading, has, 
however, been a matter of controversy 
for several years, and great satisfaction 
will be felt that a source of much irri- 
tation between merchants and shipown- 
ers is now being eliminated. The Rules 
in their original form are, of course, in 
actual use. In a variety of details they 
have been altered, and, when trans- 
iated from the French of the protocol 
signed at Brussels, the Rules as now 
finally settled will, it is assumed, be 
embodied in legislation in all the coun- 
tries ratifying the convention. Thus a 
standardized form of conditions as to 
risks to be assumed by the carriers of 
goods by sea will be brought into use, 
and will be of world-wide application.” 





“SPATHARI” FOR UNDERWRITERS 

British marine underwriters have won 
in the three suits brought against them 
for non-payment of policies on the loss 
of the steamer “Spathari” off the coast 
of Portugal on April 29, 1921. The 
reason for the court declaring the un- 
derwriters not liable for the loss was 
the failure of the plaintiffs to disclose 
material facts concerning the risks 
when the insurance was placed. The 
companies involved in the litigation 
were the British General, Northern As- 
surance and the Norwich Union. Insur- 
ance was against loss of freight, cargo 
and hull. Full particulars of the case 


and the judgment of Lord Sands will be 
published in the next issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter, 
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McGee Finds Markets 
Still in Poor Shape 


GLARING LACK OF LEADERSHIP 


Both London and New York Show 
Improvement, But Fever for Pre- 
miums Still is Deluding 





William H. McGee, one of the keenest 
and best marine underwriters in this 
country, has written for the special 
marine insurance number of “Fairplay” 
a resume of conditions here as he views 
them. His exposition is forceful, and not 
altogether sugar-coated. Mr. McGee finds 
that the American markets, despite the 
bad experience of war years, are prone 
to follow the unstable leadership of 
brokers’ victims-— offices which continu- 
ally lower rates to get business in the 
face of certain losses. The editorial 
opinion is intensely interesting and 
what is more, of importance. It follows 
herewith: 

“The year now drawing to a close 
has from its beginning held forth to 
marine underwriters a hope of the bet- 
ter times which have not yet arrived. 
While the good times devoutly wished 
for have not yet come, there are un- 
mistakable indications of an improve- 
ment in many of the conditions that 
pertain to the business. The delay in 
the arrival of the good times promised, 
has in America, as in all other great 
markets, been contributed to by a lack 
of Courage on the part of underwriters 
to deal with things as they are, and 
to take the steps which must be taken 
by those whose duty it is to lead before 
things can be put right. Underwriters 
in America, as do those elsewhere, look 
to London as the lead, and until the 
leader shows courage to attack bad 
practices, courage to stop writing at 
unremunerative rates, courage to end 
luring leads, litthke permanent improve- 
ment in the present unhappy condition 
of the business can be expected. 

“False, purchased, luring leads in 
America, as in London, are responsible 
for much of the present unprofitable 
condition. Leads designed to lure 
younger and less experienced under- 
writers into trouble may have rid the 
market of some competition, but it is 
questionable whether much was accom- 
plished that would not have resulted 
from normal processes just as speedily. 
Admitting for the moment that luring 
leads did accomplish all of the results, 
have the injuries—those met already 
and the attendant ills which must fol- 
low along for a considerable period of 
time—to the survivors themselves war- 
ranted the course? The coming genera- 
tion of underwriters were taught a de- 
based valuation of the indemnity they 
were selling; they must learn, and the 
markets of the world must re-learn, the 
cost and selling price of marine insur- 
ance. 

“When the leader comes, and may 
he come quickly, he will find support 
in America in any steps initiated in 
London which aim at a correction of 
improper conditions if he has the hearty 
support of the great British companies 
domiciled in the United States. In 
former times moves initiated in London 
have not been fairly supported in 
American branches or agencies of the 
leading companies. It should not be 
overlooked that the major portion of 
the marine premiums in American mar- 
kets goes to British companies, and 
that this places a_ responsibility on 
them for action. A considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of underwriting 
offices has taken place in the American 
markets during the past twelve months, 
but, with one notable exception, the 
reduction has come through the retire- 
nent of relatively unimportant com- 
panies, and the closing of relatively un- 
important offices which enjoyed (?) the 
prosperity(?) of war times. Several 
transfers have been made by important 
companies into older established offices, 
thereby eliminating soft spots from the 
market, and it is probable that other 


similarly important changes will be 
made in the near future. 

Still Some Soft Spots in Market 

“While a number of soft spots have 
been removed, some of the softest of 
them still remain, and, as each of these 
appears to have a large writing ca- 
pacity, time and experience alone can 
be depended upon for a cure. But, after 
all, there are very few really firm spots 
in the market, and it will require firm 
action by experienced underwriters at 
home and abroad before lasting im- 
provement can be secured. Drifting 
will not do any good, fighting against 
the tide alone will find the haven. 

“The large American fire insurance 
companies, which, during the past five 
or six years, took up the business of 
marine insurance, with one exception 
remain actively in business, doubtless 
are in the business to stay—‘‘come 
profit or loss,” and will, therefore, see 
present conditions through, believing 
that the business sooner or later will 
right itself. The one exception prob- 
ably will resume under other manage- 
ment. American companies have 
learned from the experience of their 
brethren across the sea that limited 
fields do not offer the same opportunity 
for an even or level prosperity that is 
possible from world-wide fields, and a 
variety of lines of business. It is to 
be hoped that the competition they will 
meet or engage in will be friendly hon- 
orable and of mutually assisting char- 
acter. 

“Hull insurances have presented the 
same problems to New York that Lon- 
don has had to face, but New York 
has had the advantage of cohesion, and 
consequently underwriters in America 
seem not to have gone so far as Lon- 
don has in the matter of reductions in 
values and rates. New York generally 
followed competition down to what, 
judged by past experience, seems to be 
the ‘cost,’ and then retired. The Amer- 
ican marine insurance syndicates con- 
tinue to function harmoniously and 
satisfactorily. While their balance- 
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German Marine Insurance in 1921 


(Part 2) 


It is in the first place due to exchange 
fluctuations that the.German market is 
still refraining to a large extent from 
international busjness. In addition the 
situation in Europe is unsettled to such 
a degree that new business connections 
are only entered into very cautiously. 
The reaction of Danish, Dutch, English 
and Norwegian liquidations has brought 
about universal distrust. If therefore, 
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sheets show a very satisfactory bal- 
ance, the managers are under no de- 
lusion from this source. 

“Cargo insurances show some slight 
improvement in the size of units and 
the character of the offerings, but the 
volume does not approach the capacity 
of the market. Less rubbish is being 
offered, but there still continues a con- 
siderable demand for insurance against 
trade losses of a characten which only 
the merchant himself understands and 
upon which it is within his power, or 
in the power of the banker and/or con- 
signee, to make the loss or to con- 
trol it. In writing such risks, un- 
derwriters are gambling on the stability 
of commodity market values, and the 
desire of the consignee to receive the 
goods. In many cases, the underwriter 
is playing with marked cards which 
he cannot read. 

“There is persistent pressure from 
brokers for reductions in rates upon ex- 
isting accounts due apparently to the 
unhealthy, feverish appetite of a con- 
siderable number of underwriters at 
home and abroad, for new business, or 
more business. Feverish hunger seems 
now to have followed the indigestion 
which, as suggested in the New York 
letter of two or three years ago, was 
the then prevailing ailment of the mar- 
ket. This feverish hunger would seem 
to prognosticate an early return to 
normal.” 
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on the one hand, underwriters in coun- 
tries with high value currencies have 
little interest in the German insurance 
market because of the depreciation of 
the Mark, then, on the other hand, in 
Germany, there is little inclination to 
place risks abroad as long as there is 
a possibility of placing them with na- 
tional concerns the business methods 
and general conditions of which are 
well known. 

The dangers of this method must not 
be overlooked. Considering the exten- 
sive risks, an accumulation may easily 
arise in the German market which in 
the event of big total losses would 
necessarily have severe results. It is 
almost inconceivable to the serious ob- 
server that such a reaction has not yet 
occurred, for it may be often seen that 
small companies write amounts on 
risks which must be materially in ex- 
cess of the limits of their reinsurance 
treaties. Now, if the activities of such 
a company, measured by the standara 
of sound business principles, are al- 
ready much too large, it can easily be 
imagined what influence the failure of 
any of their reinsurers would have, es- 
pecially when the smaller new com- 
panies exchange their business among 
one another, 

In the circles of German underwriters 
it is therefore an openly or secretly 
discussed topic that today many com- 
panies manage to exist with difficulties 
upon the current premium income only. 
An elimination of the too overwhelming 
competition as a result of bankruptcy 
would certainly not be a disagreeable 
occurrence so far as the larger com- 
panies are concerned. 

There remains only the question 
whether this weeding out would not 
constitute a dangerous experiment 
which might affeet for the worse some 
of the old and well established com- 
panies as well. Accordingly strenuous 
efforts are being made to secure a 
sound reorganization of the business 
not by destruction, but by reconstruc- 
tion and organization. By far the ma- 
jority of German Marine insurance com- 
panies are united in the German Marine 
Underwriters’ Association. 4 

This Union has hitherto invariably 
succeeded in obviating the worst abuses 
of competition and in aiming at an im- 
provement of business conditions by 
the drawing up of tariffs agreements, 
the exchange of experiences and the 
prohibition of reinsurance to outsiders 
who do not adhere to these conditions. 
Although this Union can naturally only 
work upon a national basis and is there- 
fore not in a_ position to influence 
the removal of certain international 
evils, its efforts have nevertheless 
proved to be very beneficial and it is 
universally hoped that in this manner 
the present abyss will be successfully 
circumnavigated until marine insurance 
if once more in calmer waters. 

This will, however, depend to a very 
large degree upon the general economic 
conditions of Germany. The catastro- 
phe of the Mark within the last weeks 
is little apt to allow of the future being 
viewed in a better light. Still one 
cannot but pay the credit due to the 
German talent of organization and the 
German adaptability for the manner in 
which serious crises have been over- 
come and extraordinary results achiev- 
ed in recent, years. As soon as a suit- 
able basis has been discovered for a 
sound reconstruction of business activi- 
ties through stabilization of the cur- 
rency, the experienced German under- 
writer of the old regime will very soon 
be found in the international market. 

Reinsurance relations could develop, 
as far as the United States are con- 
cerned, to a far greater extent than 
was formerly possible, since by creat- 
ing a big home market in that country 
and by developing lively commercial re- 
lations between America and Germany, 
a sound basis is offered, not only for 
the exchange of cargo insurances but 
for hull business as well. 
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Tunnel Workers 
Have Compensation 


“TIMES” 





STORY 


Ruling of Interstate Commission Mis- 
construed By Daily Press; Con- 
tract Provides Protection 


MISLEADING 





Some time ago the Interstate Bridge 
and Tunnel Commission ruled that its 
engineers, draftsmen, and other highly 
paid professional workers would not be 
classified under the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of either New York or 
New Jersey, and substituted a bonus 
system in place of the compensation 
policy. That action has been miscon- 
strued in several successive stories 
printed from time to time in the daily 
press to mean that men working on the 
tubes under the river would not be 
protected. 

The New York Times carried an ar- 
ticle Monday morning to the effect that 
union leaders are attempting to com- 
plete an organization so as to force this 
protection. Henry Kuhlman, business 
ient of the Compressed Air Workers 
Union, was quoted as saying: “This 
(ruling) will leave hundreds of men 
daily to face injury and death while the 
contractors will reap the benefit. Fam- 
ilies will be left destitute by injury or 
death of the breadwinner, and it will 
fall to the lot of the city ta care for 
these men or for their families in order 
to save the cost of insurance for the 
company.” 

Ruling Misconstrued 

Because of the fact that until recent- 
ly, state compensation had no jurisdic- 
tion over maritime occupations there 
was some question as to whether this 
contract would be so classed. Under- 
writers generally understood the pro- 
visions to be such that this project 
could not. be classed as other than en- 
tirely a land operation. The other 
point concerned the matter of its being 
an interstate operation. 

Officials of the Bridge and Tunnel 
Commission this week denied absolute- 
ly the truth of the allegation that in- 
surance would not be provided. A 
clause in the contract distinctly states 
that the contractor must comply with 
the laws of both New York and New 
Jersey in all matters relating to com- 
pensation insurance. Another clause 
provides for the payment of additional 
sums to meet the premium expense of 
the policy so that the contractor has 
nothing to gain by failing to comply 
with the law in both states. 

Several months ago when this same 
ruling was misinterpreted by the daily 
press the Industrial Commissioner in- 
formed The Eastern Underwriter that 
there was no question but what the 
operations are covered by New York 
law, and that the law will be enforced. 
He said that this is understood by the 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission and 
that no contract can be let until proper 
protection had been provided by the 
contractor. 

Technical Staff Excepted 

The employes of the commission it- 
- self, most of them draftsmen and en- 
gineers working in the Hall of Records 
building on Manhattan, are not included 
under compensation protection. But 
the employes of the commission cannot 
in any way be taken to mean the labor- 
ers and mechanics who will’ work for 
the contractor in the actual work of 
excavating and drilling. 

The fact that a ruling has been made 
and misinterpreted has been taken as 
a reason for pressing employes into the 
uniop, to gain a protection already 
granted under the open shop plan now 
in force. This mistake may be made 
in good faith but the daily press should 
correct the misapprehension. 





Bonus for Accident 
But Not for Health 


BANKERS ACCIDENT FRANK TALK 








Says Companies Are Losing Money on 
Health Insurance; Observation 
About Rates 





In discussing an offer made of a 
bonus for accident business, the Bank- 
ers Accident of Des Moines tells why 
there is no bonus offered for health 
business, and also presents some frank 
speaking about heaith insurance condi- 
tions. 

“We believe we are stating a fact 
when we say that all companies in the 
business are pretty well ‘fed up’ on 
health insurance at this time after three 
or four years of heavy losses in that 
line; and from now on, so to speak, the 
acceptance of health business is more 
or less a matter of passive acquies- 
cence, 

“Health insurance has its place and 
there will always be a demand for it 
which will be filled just as the demand 
for burglary, plate glass and other lines 
of indemnity—but at rates which will 
justify the effort. 

“We have purposely avoided increas- 
ing the rates on our various policies, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that 
rates will have to go up if the present 
loss percentages continue and practi- 
cally all of the leading companies haye 
already increased the premium charges. 

“An increase in health rates on new 
business would naturally slow down the 
production and such a change would 
take several years to result in any ma- 
terial improvement in loss ratios, for 
the reason that the new business is a 
comparatively sma!l percentage of the 
total volume of business in force in all 
companies. 

“An increase in premium charges has 
a tendency to eliminate the normally 
healthy individuals, but does not stop 
those who feel the immediate need of 
health insurance, and they will pay any 
price demanded—just as the increase in 
automobile collision rates has made 
careful drivers feel that they can get 
along without protection, but the man 
who is reckless will buy collision insur- 
ance regardless of the cost—expecting 
to profit thereby. 

“Naturally we are not bidding for 
health business at this time—hence the 
bonus offer applying only to accident 
insurance—the idea being to stimulate 
the sale of more straight accident in- 
surance and larger amounts of indem- 
nity for accident than for sickness. 

“You can figure this out for yourself; 
we have urged you to do this before. 
Now we shall try in November and De- 
cember to see if a liberal bonus on 
accident premiums will result in an in- 
creased volume. If it works, we shall 


feel inclined to leave health rates as 
they are.” 
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Enright Evades 
Taxi Bonding Issue 


QUOTES CORPORATION COUNSEL 





New York Police Balk Enforcement 
Despite Courts; World Urges 
Governor Act 





The New York State Tax Department 
declares that the police department of 
New York City pays no attention to 
notices that taxicab drivers have for- 
feited their licenses. In answering the 
complaint Commissioner Enright quoted 
the corporation counsel as giving the 
following opinion: 

“It is obvious that this law imposes 
no duty on the chauffeur or driver to 
have in his possession any evidence 
that the law has been complied with 
by the owner of the vehicle. The penal 
clause is limited to denouncing the 
owner who shall operate or cause to be 
operated such vehicle while the re- 
quired bond is not on file with the Tax 
Commissioner.” 

This statement appears to those who 
understand the history of the Tolbert 
Bonding law, to be clearly an evasion 
of what might prove an unpleasant 
duty. Whether the question of petty 
politics has entered into the matter to 
prevent enforcement of a law made 
under the direction of a hostile state 
administration is not at all clear but 
has been hinted strongly as the chief 
reason for laxity. The courts have up- 
held the law and have not confined 
themselves to “denouncing the owner.” 

A distinction is made between the 
chauffeur and the owner of each vehicle 
as a means of bringing public opinion 
to oppose enforcement for fear of pun- 
ishing the wrong party. The “ITOA” 
taxicabs are owned entirely by the indi- 
viduals driving them, as the name “In- 
dependent Taxicab Operators Associa- 
tion” indicates. Scores of yellow cabs 
are so operated, as well as those of the 
Twentieth Century Brown and White 
Association members. 

Advances License Date 

The only chance of forcing the issue 
with the owners has been seen in the 
necessity for renewal of licenses on 
January 1. No license will be issued 
unless the driver presents proof that he 
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is covered by bond or insurance accord- 
ing to the state requirements. The Tax 
Commission has anticipated the matter 
by putting the date forward. They be- 
gan issuing licenses on Wednesday, 
Nov. 15, and no cab may be operated 
after December 31 without carrying its 
1923 license plates. Formerly the time 
limit has been February 1. 

There is another evil which has yet 
to be overcome. By securing a binder 
from the bonding office it is possible to 
secure the necessary license, but if the 
indifference of the police department 
continues these bonds may be immedi- 
ately defaulted by non-payment of pre- 
mium and the cabs will continue to ope- 
rate. The binders will cost them $10 
each. That possibility should be looked 
into immediately to prevent any exten- 
sive practice of this trick. 

Law Becoming Joke 

Although the official organs of the 
taxicab owners and operators § carry 
long articles and even advertisements 
denouncing the law and urging its re- 
peal, it appears to mean that they do 
not want to disobey the laws of the 
state any longer than necessary. No 
intention of complying with its pro- 
visions is Indicated either through the 
tone of the articles or through the ac- 
tions of the owners and operators as a 
whole, to judge from comments of the 
men interested. 

The two largest groups in the city 
have forfeited their bonds because of 
failure to provide reserve collateral as 
demanded by the companies to care for 
accidents on which claims had been 
filed. Mutual policies have been lapsing 
at a rate which has forced retirement 
from business in two instances. 

World Urges Action 

The condition thus presented is such 
that over 12,000 unpaid claims are wait- 
ing for some means of adjudication. 
More are being added to the list every 
month, and now each unpaid claim is a 
slap in the face for state authority. The 
New York “World” in an editorial last 
week called aitention to the condition 
and strongly urged that Governor Miller 
take whatever action may be necessary 
to force the city authorities to act. The 
writer even suggested that the removal 
of District Attorney Banton might be 
necessary, adding that the threat of 
removal would be sufficient to bring 
action. 





DAVIDSON BACK WITH ROYAL 

R. O. Davidson, who left the Royal 
Indemnity organization in 1918, after 
six years’ service, and went with the 
Equitable Life, has returned to his for- 
mer company as superintendent of the 
accident and health department. When 
the Equitable discontinued writing accl- 
dent and health Mr. Davidson became 
associated with the Pan-American Life, 
of New Orleans, holding that connection 
until his present change. 





E. B. Thistle was officially elected 
to the position of secretary of the Nor- 
wich Union and the Phoenix Indemnity 
companies, Monday, on recommendation 

of President Falconer. 
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Safety Council 
Accident Report 


RECOMMENDS POSTING CAUSES 








Comparison of Death Rates With 
Those of England and Wales 
Given 





The annual report for 1922 of the 
committee on public accident statistics 
of the National Safety Council shows 
plainly that there is room for great 
improvement in the accident situation 
of the country. The tabulation on 
deaths from automobile accidents dur- 
ing the year 1920—the latest obtainable 
figures—shows an increase of 1,200 
deaths over 1919. This in itself should 
prove sufficient to impel careful con- 
sideration. Casualty companies ‘should 
be vitally interested in contributory 
causes for such an increase and in 
methods to avoid such records in the 
future. 

One-third of the fatal automobile ac- 
cidents occur among children under 
fifteen years of age. This may possibly 
be explained by the fact that they are 
on the streets more in the cities during 
that period than at any other age and 
further that they play in the entire city 
whereas the traffic is more closely 
watched by police in the congested 
districts. 

The distribution of fatal accidents 
shows that nearly three-fourths of the 
accidental deaths in the United States 
occurred among males. The only classi- 
fication under which there is a heavier 
proportion of females than males was 
burns. This may be accounted for by 
exposure to accidental burns in domes- 
tic life. The participation chiefly by 
men in the more hazardous em ploy- 
ments explains the heavy ratio of acci- 
dents there. 

Compare Conditions 

One of, the features of the report is 
a comparison of death rates between 
‘ngland and Wales, and the United 
States Registration Area for 1920. This 
comparison shows conditions need a 
prompt and quick remedy if this coun- 
try is to show proper control over con- 
ditions. Total crushings in the United 
States numbered 225 per 1,000,000 of 
population compared with 102 in Eng- 
land and Wales. This fact is not stress- 
ed in the report but here is the place 
where improvement is most possible 
because the concentration of manpower 
makes the installation of safety devices 
in shops practicable. 

In discussing the outstanding dis- 
crepancies the report says “The death 
rate from the reckless ‘accidental’ use 
of firearms is more than eight times as 
high in the United States as it is in 
England and Wales.” At first glance 


that figure does seem astounding. It 
does not include deliberate shootings 
hrough holdups, etc., as these are 
classed as homicide. As a matter of 
fact conditions are so different that no 
comparison is possible. Granted there 
should be careful instruction in the use 
of firearms, but America is a country 
in the making and for purposes of de- 
fense a million families keep rifles and 
shotguns in their homes in the sparsely 
settled sections; and for hunting in sea- 
son even in the cities. During the gam- 
ing season a million hunters roam the 
woods compared to a comparatively few 
thousand, largely riding together, in 
Englaud and Wales. 

The homicide death rate is shown to 
be 71 per 1,000,000 in this country com- 
pared to 8 per 1,000,000 in England and 
Wales. This is explained by the higher 
regard in which law and order are 
held. But an element which should be 
mentioned is the large proportion of 
quick-tempered Latins who provide a 
large portion of this disgrace. A com- 
parison with other countries might 
serve to make this record appear less 
odious. Given time to soften these un- 
ruly tempers through Americanization, 
restricted immigration, and intermar- 
riage, these evils will be less common. 


Automobiles Dangerous 


Automobile accidents caused 104 
deaths per 1,000,000 population in the 
United States compared with 43 in Eng- 
land and Wales. Here again we may 
blame what Europe calls the ‘motor 
mania” which has made the number 
of motors in operation so far exceed 
those on the roads in England and 
Wales that a comparison is misleading. 
Not only are there more motors on the 
roads but they spread in a network 
over half a continent, multiplying the 
dangerous area by the poor police 
guardianship on the open roads and 
by the poor signals and signs which 
the National Safety Council is working 
so hard to systematize. In this con- 
nection it is notable that in vehicular 
accidents other than railroad, street car 
and automobiles, the United States 
shows a better record than England 
and Wales. 

Conclusions Reached 

At the close of the exhaustive study 
shown by the report the committee 
stressed six points for consideration by 
council, as follows: 

1. That the plan for recording public 
accidents in the principal cities of the 
United States be strenuously pushed 
until a representative number of cities 
are included in a “Registration Area 
for Public Accidents” established by the 
National Safety Council. Only by get- 
ting actual facts on the conditions un- 
der which public accidents occur will 
it be possible for the accident preven- 
tion movement to take those measures 
which are necessary for immediate sup- 
pressive action. 

2. A Bureau on Public Accident 
Statistics should be established in the 


office of the National Safety Council 
for the purpose of building up the Reg- 
istration Area for Public Accidents and 
for tabulating and publishing periodical- 
ly the results of studies based upon 
the returns from the police and safety 
officers of cities. The work of adding 
first one, then another, of the cities 
and of preparing prompt comparative 
digests of data reported to the Council, 
is a job of first-class proportions and 
should be placed in the hands of a quali- 
fied statistician supported by adequate 
staff facilities. Only by fixing respon- 
sibility for the extension of the area 
and for getting out timely, result-bring- 
ing data and illustrations can the lam- 
entable record of these United States 
be brought home to the communities 
whose present indifference is based 
upon profound ignorance of the real 
facts. 

3. The Council should evolve through 
its local representatives a plan for in- 
tensive study by communities of their 
local data. Some means must be found 
for bringing the facts of public accident 
occurrence and prevention to the atten- 
tion of individual communities and of 
corporate bodies operating local public 
facilities. There is one best way of 
uniting local interests, the merging of 
local safety resources. That way should 
be found. Only by direct application 
of specific measures, based upon analy- 
ses of local situations, will it be possible 
to make much of an impression upon 
the public accident record. 


4. A further extension of the safety 
program in railway operations is neces- 
sary. There are still many thousands 
of miles of railway right-of-way and 
many tens of thousands of highway 
crossings that need to be properly safe- 
guarded. The extension of the railway 
through American cities has been so 
rapid during the past three decades 
that it has not been possible to adopt 
those measures of elevation or depres- 
sion of rights-of-way which ought to be 
undertaken if the prevailing number of 
fatalities is to be lessened, 

5. There seems to be field for a 
great deal of improvement in the teach- 
ing and practice of industrial safety. 
The number of deaths from machinery 
accidents does not begin to show the 
amount of decrease whieh one would 
expect in a community thoroughly alive 
to its responsibility for accidents in 
industry. The workmen’s compensa- 
tion forces have undoubtedly effected 
the saving of many hundreds of lives 
during the past ten years. But this 
work needs to be supplemented by 
more industrial safety work than has 
been done in the past, and especially 
that type of work which is undertaken 
by employers on their own initiative in 
order to improve the accident record 
of their particular industry over and 
above that which results from the re- 
flex effect of workmen’s compensation 
insurance work. 

6. Both press and pulpit need to be 
told of the disparaging comparison of 


the accident record of the United States 
and of England and Wales, and the 
safety message conveyed to every in- 
telligent citizen of these United States 
in order that sufficient public support 
may be obtained for the safety work 
now being undertaken by police or other 
officials. The American population is 
sadly in need of a conscience with re- 
spect to accident prevention and only 
the united efforts of the forces which 


mold public opinion will bring this 
about. 





F. & C. DOUBLES CAPITAL 





Stockholders Will Vote on $2,000, 
Stock Dividend at Special as 
Meeting Monday 





Directors of the Fidelity & Casualty 
have recommended stock dividend of 
100% to be voted on at a special meet- 
ing on November 20. This increase 
will raise the capital of the company 
to $4,000,000. It will be accomplished 
by issuing 20,000 shares at $100 par 
value, to be distributed to existing 
stockholders, one share for every share 
now outstanding. 

The transfer of $2,000,000 from sur- 
plus to capital account will give the 
company a paid-up capital of $4,000,000 
and a surplus of $5,000,000 based on 
present financial reports. The eventual 
aera is = issue 160,000 shares at 
25 par to replace 
yrs p the 40,000 outstanding 

The Fidelity & Casualty was - 
ized in 1874 with an initial pact ea 
$100,000. This was increased to $250,- 
000 in 1881. A stock dividend of 100% 
was issued in 1903 bringing the capital 
to $500,000, and a like divicend in 1906 
raised it to $1,000,000. The capital was 
raised to $2,000,000 in 1920 by issuing 


stock at 200% thus adding ar 
million to the surplus. a 





U. S. GUARANTEE INCREASE 





Will Issue New Stock and Tr 
ansfe 
$300,000 From Surplus to : 
Capital 





A rearrange 
ring $300,000 f 
count has bee 


ment of capital transfer- 
rom surplus to capital ac- 


n planned by the United 
States Guarantee through the issue of 


3,000 shares of stock at a par 
of $100. This will give the Seuatt 
capital of $550,000 and a surplus of 
$620,000. Plans also include expansion 
to other lines of business, 
The United States Guarantee was in- 
corporated and began to write business 
in 1890 with $250,000 paid capital but 
no surplus. The entire surplus account 
has been earned. The directors of this 
company purchased a controlling inter- 
est in the Guarantee Company of North 
America, of Montreal, Canada, writing 
fidelity and surety bonds, in 1919. In- 
terests connected with Chubb & Son 
New York underwriters, acquired con- 
trol of the company in July, 1921. 











| The United States Casualty Company 


NEEDS A FIRST CLASS MAN 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


TO DEVELOP ITS BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS BUSINESS 


APPLY IN WRITING (STATING QUALIFICATIONS) TO 


D. G. Luckett, Secretary and General Manager | 
NEW YORK CITY | 
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Massachusetts Rates 
On Compensation Down 


AFFECTS CHIEF INDUSTRIES 


lanual Committee Has Revised Rates 
on 100 Classifications; Average 
3% Reduction 





Compensation rates took a general 
downward trend in Massachusetts last 
week when the Manual Committee of 
the Massachusetts Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau revised rates on approxi- 
mately 100 classifications. Most of the 
principal industries of the state are in- 
cluded in the classes affected. 

With experience tabulated carefully 
so as to allow fair and equitable ad- 
justment, a scientific review was under- 
taken with varying results on each 
class of business. Although by no 
means universal, the general trend was 


downward, indicating improved condi- 
tions were the rule. The reduction 
averaged about 3% on the entire busi- 
ness. 

This announcement was made_ by 


Arthur FE. 
sioner of the 
and Insurance 
chusetts. 
Inasmuch as the accident ratio in 
some measure reflects the morale of 
the workers, the result of the committee 
investigations indicates a steady climb 
toward a more prosperous condition of 
the country. It also indicates a climb 


Linnell, first deputy commis- 
Department of Banking 
for the state of Massa- 


toward normal in the number of em- 
ployes, as the ratio is invariably re- 
duced under full time operation of 
plants. 


This action by the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau will probably be followed by others 
as industry in the various parts of the 
country regains its poise. New England 
has been gaining for nearly two years, 
having reached its lowest point and 
started to climb, far ahead of the other 
industrial centers. 


Neen UM Ma SRT TURES ES ee ORT eee 


Great Eastern Wins 
Burglary Suit 


APPELLATE DIVISION CASE 


English Money Had _ Been Stolen; 
“Overt Felonious Act” Means 
Robbery, Not Larceny 

An interesting insurance robbery de- 
cision has been made in a case of Oscar 
LL. Richard vs. Great Eastern Casualty 
by the Appellate Division, New York. 
The appeal was from judgment for de- 
fendant. 

Appeal from judgment for defendant. 
The complaint is based upon a “rob- 
bery” policy and it sets out that on 
September 10, 1919, a robbery occurred 
within the meaning of the policy at 
No. 44 Whitehall street, Room 814, in 
the Borough of Manhattan, as the re- 
sult of which custodian in the employ 
ef plaintiff was robbed of 500 pounds, 
Enelish money, the equivalent of $2,150, 
and judgment is demanded for that sum. 
The answer is a general denial. There 
are two main questions involved in this 
appeal: First, the construction of the 
policy, and, second, was the plaintiff 
guilty of contributory negligence? 

Appellants contend that “a felonious 
and forcible taking” of property simply 
means an effective taking with feloni- 
ous intent and does not necessarily in- 
clude violence or physical resistance. 
The case of People, ete., v. Miller (169 
N. Y., 339) decides the point conclusive- 


ly. The words “at the time” do not 
mean “on the instant,” but mean “on 


the occasion.” Even if the words “at 
the time” by any distorted construction 
could be construed to mean “on the 
instant,” then the policy does not even 
say that the messenger must be “in- 
stantly” aware that the act ‘was overt, 
felonious. Even if the meaning of the 
policy is such that it could be considered 
doubtful or ambiguous, and this we do 


Maryland Casualty 
Increases Capital 


WILL ISSUE 60,000 SHARES 


Stockholders Vote to Transfer Funds 
From Surplus to Capital 
Next Tuesday 

The board of directors of the Mary- 
land Casualty have called a_ special 
meeting of the stockholders for Tues- 
day, Nov. 21, to vote on recommenda- 
tions of the board to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the company to $5,000,000 
by issuing 60,000 shares of new stock at 
$25 par value. The new issue to repre- 
sent $1,500,000 of $2,000,000 paid into 
the company as surplus by purchasers 





of outstanding stock. The board has 
also recommended that the dividend 
rate be reduced from 20 to 18% per 


year. 

The Maryland Casualty began writing 
business on March 1, 1898, with a paid 
capital of $250,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. The capital was doubled in 
August of that year by selling stock at 
$35 per share. In May, 1899, the capital 
was increased to $750,000, and in 
1910 the company declared a stock divi- 
dend which brought the capital to 
$1,000,000. A new issue was sold in 
1916, raising the capital to $1,500,000 
and adding $700,000 to the surplus. In 
1918 an additional $509,000 was trans- 
ferred from the surplus to the capital 
account. 


In 1920 additional stock was_ sold, 
raising the capital to $3,590,000 and 
adding $1,500,000 to the surplus. The 


general underwriting record of the com- 
pany shows a profitable experience. 


not concede, the construction thereof 
should be in favor of the plaintiffs. 

Respondent contends that there was 
no robbery of the plaintiffs’ messenger 
in this case because there was no physi- 
cal force used upon or against him or 
in his presence. 


EXECUTIVES AT PIMLICO 
Twenty Prominent Surety Men Guests 
of E. A. Hamilton of F. & D., 
at Maryland Races 

A private car left New York the 
morning of November 11 carrying the 
following men to Baltimore as guests 
of E. A. Hamilton, executive head of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, for the closing 
races of the season at Pimlico: E. A. 
St. John, president, and Joel Rathbone, 
vice-chairman of the National Surety; 
kr. W. LaFrentz, president, and R. R. 
Brown, first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Surety; M. E. Jewett, president of 
the Royal Indemnity; E. C. Lunt, vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty 
and president of the new Sun Indem- 
nity; R. H. Towner, of the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau; R. R. Gilkey, secretary of 
the Surety Association; Hartwell Ca- 
bell, arbitrator; Vincent Cullen, New 
York manager Fidelity and Deposit; 
Dan'cl N. Gage, vice-president Aetna 
Casualty and Surety; A. Duncan Reid, 
pres‘'dent Globe Indemnity; Norman R. 
Moray, vice-president, and Paul Ruther- 
tord, Hartford Accident and Indemnity; 
Charles F. Frizzel, general manager In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America; Edson S. Lott, president 
United States Casualty Company; Chas. 
H. Holland, president Independence In- 
demnity Company. Other visitors in- 
cluded J. H. Thom, chairman, and Ken- 
nedy Owen, vice-president Standard Ac- 
cident and Insurance, Detroit. 

The following Baltimoreans were also 
guests of Mr. Hamilton: Van Lear 
Plack, Thomas A. Whelan, Charles R. 


Miller, George L. Radcliffe, Spencer 
Welton, Roland Benjamin, F. Highland 


Burns, president Maryland Casualty 
Co.; J. Arthur Nelson, president New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company; Howard 
Bland, vice-president United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Company. 

The visitors arrived in Baltimore 
shortly after noon and were driven to 
Pimlico, where a luncheon was served 
at the Maryland Jockey Club. 











A Peerage or Westminster Abbey 


ee EFORE this time to-morrow I shall 
have gained a peerage or Westmin- 
ster Abbey,” said the heroic Nelson as he 


planned the battle of the Nile. 


If we would put such heroism and deter- 
mination into our every day battles with 
business difficulties we would succeed far 
better in our efforts than we ordinarily do. 


Emulate the spirit of Nelson and win in 
selling Maryland Casualty insurance. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
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Inaugurate November 
Accident Campaign 


IN MISSOURI STATE LIFE 





Will Attempt to Make November Ex- 
ceed October as the Record 
Month 





A fall accident campaign is underway 
in the Missouri State Life, with every 
indication that results for November 
will break all previous production 
records, notwithstanding the fact that 
October set a uew record for the com- 
pany. The company desires to build up 
its accident business, for President Sin- 
gleton believes that this will put it in 
a better position to serve its policy- 
holders by protecting them against loss 
of income. 

“The accident line provides the field 
force with an additional source of in- 
come, and at the same time facilitates 
the writing of life insurance,” says the 
president in announcing the campaign, 
and continued: ‘To my mind this cam- 
paign presents a splendid opportunity 
for each individual agent of the com- 
pany to earn a substantial bonus and, 
in addition, to gain the other material 
advantages which accrue with the build- 
ing up of an accident premium account. 

“The campaign period is short, but I 
trust that this very fact will impress 
each representative with the necessity 
for an early start and sustained effort 
right through the month.” 

Offer Bonus and Prizes 

As an incentive to extra effort the 
company has offered bonuses ranging 
from 5% on $100 premiums to 12% on 
premiums of $500 and up, the only busi- 
ness considered in the contest being 
paid-up accident lines. To the agent 
who leads in volume of paid accident 
premiums a_ suitably engraved gold 
watch will be presented, and a like 
trophy to the agent who leads in num- 
ber of paid-for applications. 

Ten additional prizes will be given to 
agents who follow next in order in pre- 
mium volume and ten to agents leading 
in number of applications. New risks 
only will be considered in tabulating 
amounts. 

President Singleton gave the needed 
impetus to the campaign in St. Louis 
when he spoke before the men of that 
agency, October 31, at the St. Louis 
Club. He pointed out that, although 
October was the greatest month in the 
history of the company, that record was 
made possible largely by the new agen- 
cies placed in large cities during the 
past two years. Agencies of this class 
produced 43% of the total volume. 

Accident insurance makes for regular 
production, he believes, and aids sub- 
stantially in securing good life insur- 
ance contracts. His talk follows, in 
part: 

“From a selling standpoint, accident 
insurance is a quick sale. It ig a splen- 
did addition to your income both direct- 
ly and indirectly, as your life policy- 
holders should eventually carry acci- 
dent insurance with you and vice versa. 








COLLECT DUE PREMIUMS 

An interesting case has been argued 
in the appellate division of the New 
York State supreme court, depending 
entirely on the status of one man. The 
case, number 632, the London Guarantee 
& Accident, appellant, vs. Bayles Ship- 
yard, Inc., respondent, was heard in 
New York County last week. 

A certain man, Richmond, cancelleé 
policies of insurance for the shipyard. 
The insurance company was given a 
judgment for $9,520.80 in premiums and 
an advance made for the defendant’s 
plant hospital, on the theory that Rich- 
mond was not in charge of insurance 
for the firm and therefore not in author- 
ity to cancel the policies. 


Many men who will not buy life insur- 
ance now will buy accident insurance, 
and then having become your clients 
and your prospects for life insurance 
in the future you have the best possible 
approach to them at any time. 

“We all know that when we work we 
write business. We all know that the 
hardest thing is to work systematically, 
regularly, and to produce systematical- 
ly. To my mind, nothing will do more 
to make a man systematic and a syste- 
matic producer and a regular weekly 
producer than the working of accident 
insurance for itself and as a_ prelimi- 
nary to life insurance. You will see 
people you will not otherwise see. 

“T hope to see every one of you have 
a successful month in accident insur- 
ance. I know you will if you will start 
out tomorrow morning to see the people 
and expose yourself to sales. I know 
that if you do so you will not only pro- 
duce a large volume of accident insur- 
ance, but as a result will increase your 
life production and JT expect to see the 
month of November the biggest month 
of production in all lines of the com- 
pany’s business as a result of this acci- 
dent insurance campaign we have ever 
had.” 





WRITING BUICKS AND FORDS 





New Automobile Transmission Lock 
Makes Low Priced Cars Safe Risk 
Brooklyn Agents Say 





The new transmission lock now used 
by owners of Buick automobiles make 
them a safe burglary risk in the opinion 
of various agents in Brooklyn that are 
now taking this business. It will be 


remembered that some months back, 
owing to the increasing number of 
thefts of Buicks, there was a strong 


indication that both burglary and fire 
insurance might be refused by agencies 
both in New York and Brooklyn in the 
not far distant future. The new lock 
has removed this possibility. 

In an interview with a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter this week 
George C. Hackett, assistant manager 
of the agency of Harry C. Mitchell at 
187 Montague street, said that his 
agency regarded the new transmission 
lock as an excellent precautionary meas- 
ure against theft of Buick cars and 
that the hazard was thereby greatly 
diminished on account of it. “We will 
continue to write both burglary and fire 
insurance on Buicks,” he said, “and 
regard this new transmission lock as a 
means to decrease whatever hazard 
there may have existed before. We 
also are writing both theft and fire on 
Ford cars.” 


Only on Buicks Thus Far 


According to other Brooklyn agents 
the new transmission lock has only 
been applied to Buicks thus far. 
Whether or not this latest preventative 
against theft of moderately priced cars, 
such as the Ford, will be adopted is 
not yet known. Neither will they ad- 
vance any opinion concerning it. 

Sometime ago the automobile situa- 
tion as far as thefts were concerned 
was regarded as being particularly bad 
although on account of new protective 
devices inaugurated of late it is said 
to be improving. Companies writing 
fire and theft policies on automobiles 
in the cities and towns of northern 
New York suffered in particular, losing 
over $500,000 in one year. The rate on 
stolen cars in Albany, for example, unti’ 
a few months or so ago was as high as 
100 a week. Of the forty or more com- 
panies writing automobile insurance 
last year in northern New York over 
thirty had given up the line entirely, 
while the remaining few were only tak- 
ing business from the most reliable 
people and then only after the strictest 
kind of investigation. With this new 
transmission lock and similar protective 
devices in force, however, the situation 
is said to be distinctly improving, thefts 
are decreasing in numbers, and hazards 
are diminishing to a point to where 
the companies can once more take on 
this business with comparative safety. 

















The ““Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 

















W. E. Small, President 
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Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 
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EK. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


8. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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Tel. John 1114-5 


Casualty Adjustment Bureau 


90 William Street, New York City 

RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS BY 
QUICK SERVICE eres 
Our reputation is based on past performance. We show results. Send for booklet 


of reference. 


Liability, Compensation, 








Auto Fire and Theft, Collision, Property Damage, 
Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. as 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 





J. W. STRICKLAND DEAD 

John W. Strickland, for two years 
general agent at Richmond for the 
monthly paid department of the Con- 
tinental Casualty and Assurance of 
Chicago, died in Richmond November 8 
following an illness of several months. 
The body was taken to Columbia, S. C., 
his former home, for burial. Because 


of continued illness, Mr. Strickland re- 
signed the general agency of the com- 
pany about six weeks ago and was 
succeeded by W. H. C. Holmes, who was 
previously with the industrial depart- 
ment of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia in Richmond. 





OPEN TRAINING SCHOOL 





Special Exercises Observed By Mary- 
land Casualty in Honor of 
Special Courses 
An enrollment of nearly 1,600 stu- 
dents in the training school of the Mary- 
land Casualty was celebrated by open- 
ing exercises on Tuesday. President F. 
Highland Burns spoke to the employes 
in the company auditorium. He was 
followed by Joseph R, Wilson, manager 
of the development division, and by 
Homer E. Cooper, superintendent of the 

school. 

Courses include lesson papers on cas- 
ualty and surety principles and sales- 
manship, prepared by Mr. Wilson. Lec- 
tures will be delivered by company offi- 
cials. Both home office and correspén- 
dence courses will be conducted. 


a Tn a 





WINFIELD W. GREENE 


Formerly Special Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner of New Jersey 


Fellow Casualty Actuarial Society 
& American Institute of Actuaries 


Audits of Financia] 
Branch and Statements: 
Home Office Office 

Accounts Systems 


Advice on Underwriting and Actuarial 
Problems 


35 NASSAU ST. NEW YORE 











MADE FEDERAL SPECIAL 


James Mullally, formerly connected 
with the Employers’ Mutual Casualty, 
has been appointed special agent for 
the Federal Surety, of Davenport, Iowa. 
He will travel through the entire state 
with headquarters at Des Moines. 
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Massachusetts Rates 
On Compensation Down 
AFFECTS CHIEF» INDUSTRIES 


lanual Committee Has Revised Rates 
on 100 Classifications; Average 
3% Reduction 





took a general 
Massachusetts last 


Compensation rates 
downward trend in 


week when the Manual Committee of 
the Massachusetts Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau revised rates on approxi- 


mately 100 classifications. Most of the 
principal industries of the state are in- 
cluded in the classes affected. 

With experience tabulated carefully 
so as to allow fair and equitable ad- 
justment, a scientific review was under- 
taken with varying results on each 
class of business. Although by no 
means universal, the general trend was 
downward, indicating improved condi- 


tions were the rule. The reduction 
averaged about 3% on the entire busi- 
ness. 

This announcement was made_ by 


Arthur EF. 
sioner of 


Linnell, first deputy commis- 
the Department of Banking 


and Insurance for the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Inasmuch as the accident ratio in 


measure reflects the morale of 
the workers, the result of the committee 
investigations indicates a steady climb 
toward a more prosperous condition of 
the country. It also indicates a climb 


some 


toward normal in the number of em- 
ployes, as the ratio is invariably re 
duced under full time operation of 
plants. 


This action by the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau will probably be followed by others 
as industry in the various parts of the 
country regains its poise. New England 
has been gaining for nearly two years, 
having reached its lowest point and 
started to climb, far ahead of the other 
industrial centers. 


Great Eastern Wins 
Burglary Suit 


APPELLATE DIVISION CASE 


English Money Had _ Been Stolen; 
“Overt Felonious Act” Means 
Robbery, Not Larceny 
An interesting insurance robbery de- 
cision has been made in a case of Oscar 
LL. Richard vs. Great Eastern Casualty 
by the Appellate Division, New York. 
The appeal was from judgment for de- 

fendant. 

Appeal from judgment for defendant. 
The complaint is based upon a “rob- 
bery” policy and it sets out that on 
September 10, 1919, a robbery occurred 
within the meaning of the policy at 
No. 44 Whitehall street, Room 814, in 
the Borough of Manhattan, as the re- 
sult of which custodian in the employ 
of plaintiff was robbed of 500 pounds, 
Knelish money, the equivalent of $2,150, 
and judgment is demanded for that sum. 
The answer is a general denial. There 
are two main questions involved in this 
appeal: First, the construction of the 
policy, and, second, was the plaintiff 
guilty of contributory negligence? 

Appellants contend that “a felonious 
and forcible taking” of property simply 
means an effective taking with feloni- 
ous intent and does not necessarily in- 
clude violence or physical resistance. 
The case of People, ete., v. Miller (169 
N. Y., 339) decides the point conclusive- 
ly. The words “at the time” do not 
mean “on the instant,” but mean “on 
the occasion.” Even if the words “at 
the time” by any distorted construction 
could be construed to mean “on the 
instant,” then the policy does not even 
say that the messenger must be “in- 
stantly” aware that the act ‘was overt, 
felonious. Even if the meaning of the 
policy is such that it could be considered 
doubtful or ambiguous, and this we do 


Maryland Casualty 
Increases Capital 


WILL ISSUE 60,000 SHARES 





Stockholders Vote to Transfer Funds 
From Surplus to Capital 
Next Tuesday 


The board of directors of the Mary- 
land Casualty have called a_ special 
meeting of the stockholders for Tues- 
day, Nov. 21, to vote on recommenda- 
tions of the board to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the company to $5,000,000 
by issuing 60,000 shares of new stock at 
$25 par value. The new issue to repre- 
sent $1,500,000 of $2,000,000 paid into 
the company as surplus by purcnasers 
of outstanding stock. The board has 
also recommended that the dividend 
rate be reduced from 20 to 18% per 
year. 

The Maryland Casualty began writing 
business on March 1, 1898, with a paid 
capital of $250,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. The capital was doubled in 
August of that year by selling stock at 
$35 per share. In May, 1899, the capital 
was increased to $750,000, and in 
1910 the company declared a stock divi- 
dend which brought the capital to 
$1,000,000. A new issue was sold in 
1916, raising the capital to $1,500,000 
and adding $700,000 to the surplus. In 
1918 an additional $500,000 was trans- 
ferred from the surplus to the capital 
account. 

In 1920 additional stock was 
raising the capital to $3,590,000 and 
adding $1,500,000 to the surplus. The 
general underwriting record of the com- 
pany shows a profitable experience. 


sold, 


not concede, the construction thereof 
should be in favor of the plaintiffs. 

Respondent contends that there was 
no robbery of the plaintiffs’ messenger 
in this case because there was no physi- 
cal force used upon or against him or 
in his presence. 


EXECUTIVES AT PIMLICO 
Twenty Prominent Surety Men Guests 
of E. A. Hamilton of F. & D., 
at Maryland Races 

A private car left New York the 
morning of November 11 carrying the 
following men to Baltimore as guests 
of EK. A. Hamilton, executive head of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, for the closing 
races of the season at Pimlico: E. A. 
St. John, president, and Joel Rathbone, 
vice-chairman of the National Surety; 
KF. W. LaFrentz, president, and R. R. 
Brown, first vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Surety; M. E. Jewett, president of 
the Royal Indemnity; E. C. Lunt, vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty 
and president of the new Sun Indem- 
nity; R. H. Towner, of the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau; R. R. Gilkey, secretary of 
the Surety Association; Hartwell Ca- 
bell, arbitrator; Vincent Cullen, New 
York manager Fidelity and Deposit; 
Dan'cl N. Gage, vice-president Aetna 
Casualty and Surety; A. Duncan Reid, 
pres‘dent Globe Indemnity; Norman R. 
Moray, vice-president, and Paul Ruther- 
tord, Hartford Accident and Indemnity; 
Charles F. Frizzel, general manager In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America; Edson S. Lott, president 
United States Casualty Company; Chas. 
H. Holland, president Independence In- 
demnity Company. Other visitors in- 
cluded J. H. Thom, chairman, and Ken- 
nedy Owen, vice-president Standard Ac- 
cident and Insurance, Detroit. 

The following Baltimoreans were also 
guests of Mr. Hamilton: Van Lear 
Black, Thomas A. Whelan, Charles R. 
Miller, George L. Radcliffe, Spencer 
Welton, Roland Benjamin, F. Highland 


Burns, president Maryland Casualty 
Co.; J. Arthur Nelson, president New 


Amsterdam Casualty Company; Howard 
Bland, vice-president United States Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Company. 

The visitors arrived in Baltimore 


shortly after noon and were driven to 
Pimlico, where a luncheon was served 
at the Maryland Jockey Club. 
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A Peerage or Westminster Abbey 


ae EFORE this time to-morrow I shall 
have gained a peerage or Westmin- 
ster Abbey,” said the heroic Nelson as he 


planned the battle of the Nile. 


If we would put such heroism and deter- 
mination into our every day battles with 
business difficulties we would succeed far 
better in our efforts than we ordinarily do. 


Emulate the spirit of Nelson and win in 
selling Maryland Casualty insurance. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 
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Inaugurate November 
Accident Campaign 


IN. MISSOURI STATE LIFE 





Will Attempt to Make November Ex- 
ceed October as the Record 
Month 





A fall accident campaign is underway 
in the Missouri State Life, with every 
indication that results for November 
will break all previous’ production 
records, notwithstanding the fact that 
October set a new record for the com- 
pany. The company desires to build up 
its accident business, for President Sin- 
gleton believes that this will put it in 
a better position to serve its policy- 
holders by protecting them against loss 
of income. 


corp 


he accident line provides the field 
force with an additional source of in- 
come, and at the same time facilitates 
the writing of life insurance,” says the 
president in announcing the campaign, 
and continued: ‘To my mind this cam- 
paign presents a splendid opportunity 
for each individual agent of the com- 
pany to earn a substantial bonus and, 
in addition, to gain the other material 
advantages which accrue with the build- 
ing up of an accident premium account. 

“The campaign period is short, but I 
trust that this very fact will impress 
each representative with the necessity 
for an early start and sustained effort 
right through the month.” 

Offer Bonus and Prizes 

As an incentive to extra effort the 
company has offered bonuses ranging 
from 5% on $100 premiums to 12% on 
premiums of $500 and up, the only busi- 
ness considered in the contest being 
paid-up accident lines. To the agent 
who leads in volume of paid accident 
premiums a_ suitably engraved gold 
watch will be presented, and a like 
trophy to the agent who leads in num- 
ber of paid-for applications. 

Ten additional prizes will be given to 

agents who follow next in order in pre- 
mium volume and ten to agents leading 
in number of applications. New risks 
only will be considered in tabulating 
amounts. 
_ President Singleton gave the needed 
impetus to the campaign in St. Louis 
when he spoke before the men of that 
agency, October 31, at the St. Louis 
Club. He pointed out that, although 
October was the greatest month in the 
history of the company, that record was 
made possible largely by the new agen- 
cies placed in large cities during the 
past two years. Agencies of this class 
produced 43% of the total volume. 

Accident insurance makes for regular 
production, he believes, and aids sub- 
stantially in securing good life insur- 
ance contracts. His talk follows, in 
part: 

F “From a selling standpoint, accident 
insurance is a quick sale. It is a splen- 
did addition to your income both direct- 
ly and indirectly, as your life policy- 
holders should eventually carry acci- 
dent insurance with you and vice versa. 








COLLECT DUE PREMIUMS 

An interesting case has been argued 
in the appellate division of the New 
York State supreme court, depending 
entirely on the status of one man. The 
case, number 632, the London Guarantee 
& Accident, appellant, vs. Bayles Ship- 
yard, Inc., respondent, was heard in 
New York County last week. 

A certain man, Richmond, cancelleé 
policies of insurance for the shipyard. 
The insurance company was given a 
judgment for $9,520.80 in premiums and 
an advance made for the defendant’s 
plant hospital, on the theory that Rich- 
mond was not in charge of insurance 
for the firm and therefore not in author- 
ity to cancel the policies. 


Many men who will not buy life insur- 
ance now will buy accident insurance, 
and then having become your clients 
and your prospects for life insurance 
in the future you have the best possible 
approach to them at any time. 

“We all know that when we work we 
write business. We all know that the 
hardest thing is to work systematically, 
regularly, and to produce systematical- 
ly. Fo my mind, nothing will do more 
to make a man systematic and a syste- 
matic producer and a regular weekly 
producer than the working of accident 
insurance for itself and as a_prelimi- 
nary to life insurance. You will see 
people you will not otherwise see. 

“T hope to see every one of you have 
a successful month in accident insur- 
ance. I know you will if you will start 
out tomorrow morning to see the people 
and expose yourself to sales. I know 
that if you do so you will not only pro- 
duce a large volume of accident insur- 
ance, but as a result will increase your 
life production and JT expect to see the 
month of November the biggest month 
of production in all lines of the com- 
pany’s business as a result of this acci- 
dent insurance campaign we have ever 
had.” 





WRITING BUICKS AND FORDS 





New Automobile Transmission Lock 
Makes Low Priced Cars Safe Risk 
Brooklyn Agents Say 





The new transmission lock now used 
by owners of Buick automobiles make 
them a safe burglary risk in the opinion 
of various agents in Brooklyn that are 
now taking this business. It will be 
remembered that some months back, 
owing to the increasing number of 
thefts of Buicks, there was a strong 
indication that both burglary and fire 
insurance might be refused by agencies 
both in New York and Brooklyn in the 
not far distant future. The new lock 
has removed this possibility. 

In an interview with a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter this week 
George C. Hackett, assistant manager 
of the agency of Harry C. Mitchell at 
187 Montague street, said that his 
agency regarded the new transmission 
lock as an excellent precautionary meas- 
ure against theft of Buick cars and 
that the hazard was thereby greatly 
diminished on account of it. “We will 
continue to write both burglary and fire 
insurance on Buicks,” he said, “and 
regard this new transmission lock as a 
means to decrease whatever hazard 
there may have existed before. We 
also are writing both theft and fire on 
Ford cars.” 


Only on Buicks Thus Far 


According to other Brooklyn agents 
the new transmission lock has only 
been applied to Buicks thus far. 
Whether or not this latest preventative 
against theft of moderately priced cars, 
such as the Ford, will be adopted is 
not yet known. Neither will they ad- 
vance any opinion concerning it. 


Sometime ago the automobile situa- 
tion as far as thefts were concerned 
was regarded.as being particularly bad 
although on account of new protective 
devices inaugurated of late it is said 
to be improving. Companies writing 
fire and theft policies on automobiles 
in the cities and towns of northern 
New York suffered in particular, losing 
over $500,000 in one year. The rate on 
stolen cars in Albany, for example, until 
a few months or so ago was as high as 
100 a week. Of the forty or more com- 
panies writing automobile insurance 
last year in northern New York over 
thirty had given up the line entirely, 
while the remaining few were only tak- 
ing business from the most reliable 
people and then only after the strictest 
kind of investigation. With this new 
transmission lock and similar protective 
devices in force, however, the situation 
is said to be distinctly improving, thefts 
are decreasing in numbers, and hazards 
are diminishing to a point to where 
the companies can once more take on 
this business with comparative safety. 














The “‘Home’”’ of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 

















W. E. Small, President 
t 
Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 


Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 














HOME OFFICE, 


Bugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1074 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


8. Wm. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 


I RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 
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Tel. John 1114-5 


of reference. 

















J. W. STRICKLAND DEAD 

John W. Strickland, for two years 
general agent at Richmond for the 
monthly paid department of the Con- 
tinental Casualty and Assurance of 
Chicago, died in Richmond November 8 
following an illness of several months. 
The body was taken to Columbia, S. C., 
his former home, for burial. Because 


of continued illness, Mr. Strickland re- 
signed the general agency of the com- 
pany about six weeks ago and was 
succeeded by W. H. C. Holmes, who was 
previously with the industrial depart- 
ment of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia in Richmond. 





OPEN TRAINING SCHOOL 





Special Exercises Observed By Mary- 
land Casualty in Honor of 
Special Courses 





An enrollment of nearly 1,600 stu- 
dents in the training school of the Mary- 
land Casualty was celebrated by open- 
ing exercises on Tuesday. President F. 
Highland Burns spoke to the employes 
in the company auditorium. He was 
followed by Joseph R. Wilson, manager 
of the development division, and by 
Homer E. Cooper, superintendent of the 
school. 

Courses include lesson papers on cas- 
ualty and surety principles and sales- 
manship, prepared by Mr. Wilson. Lec- 
tures will be delivered by company offi- 
cials. Both home office and correspén- 
dence courses will be conducted. 


Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 


‘Casualty Adjustment Bureau 
90 William Street, New York Cit 
RELIABLE INVESTIGATIONS AND AD 
QUICK SERVI 
Our reputation is based on past performance. We show results. Send for booklet 


y 
‘haan BY EXPERTS— 


Liability, Compensation, Auto Fire and Theft, Collision, Property amage, 
Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accidents, Burglary, Plate Glass. . 





WINFIELD W. GREENE 


Formerly Special Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner of New Jersey 


Fellow Casualty Actuarial Society 
& American Institute of Actuaries 


Audits of Financial 
Branch and Statements: 
Home Office Office 

Accounts Systems 


Advice on Underwriting and Actuarial 
Problems 


35 NASSAU ST. NEW YORE 











MADE FEDERAL SPECIAL 


James Mullally, formerly connected 
with the Employers’ Mutual Casualty, 
has been appointed special agent for 
the Federal Surety, of Davenport, lowa. 
He will travel through the entire state 
with headquarters at Des Moines. 


FOUND—On William St.! 


Bright ideas used by 
successful Casualty men 


Each week in 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 
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Should We Say: 
o Character—No Insurance? 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
PERCENTAGE OF FIRMS FAILING TO THE 
NUMBER (N BUSINESS. 
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FIRE INSL/IPANCE Loss FPATIO CHART 











SOLID LINE shows BUSINESS FAILURES (i. e. percentage of firms failing to total number 
in business) _DOTTED LINE shows FIRE INSURANCE LOSS RATIO for same years. 


HE Insurance Profession is greatly interested in determining the amount for which a policy is to be 
the above chart which shows in a striking manner issued. What you are doing is insuring his character. 
the effect of Business Failures upon the Fire Loss Every man smiles, and his mind rings true, when he 


Ratios of all companies. is prospering. How many smile when failure stares 
The Fire Loss Ratio is obtained from the records of them in the face and they are in desperate financial 


the National Board of Fire Underwriters. condition? Under these stresses the character of the 
The Business Failures data is furnished tous by the great majority keeps them from doing anything 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. wrong. ; 
Business depression begets business failures; some- It is only a comparatively meagre few—the rogues 


times preceding, generally following. This condition @%d men without character—who push the loss ratio 
creates that carelessness of one’s property which apace with business failures. These few prefer to 
breeds fires, invites fraud and strains the moral fibre urn rather than to fail. 
of the weak. J. Pierpont Morgan, daily taking risks in loaning 
Fire Insurance is a Profession—as we told our money, said the first thing he wanted to know about 
agents in a little volume a few months ago. If you 4 borrower was his character. That was his underly- 
have adopted it as a profession you will understand ing basis for a loan—No character, no loan, regardless 
the importance of character in the men you insure. Of collateral. 


If you do not consider it a profession the lesson of the What would happen if the Insurance Profession 

chart and these remarks will pass over your head. should adopt the motto—No character, no insurance, 
There is no other line of business that is so depen- regardless of the amount of merchandise? 

dent upon ‘“‘character’’ as fire insurance. You may Is all this Utopia? 

think you are insuring a man’s stock of merchandise, E. W. WEST, 


his house or his factory, but they are simply a guide in 


President 





Character is what one is: reputation, what one is 
thought to be; one’s record is the total of his 
known action or inaction. As a rule, a man’s 
record will substantially express his character; 
his reputation may be higher or lower than his 
character or record will justify. Character in- 
cludes both natural and acquired traits. 
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